



The new blades vs. Norelco. 



We wen. 


© 1970 North American Philips Corporation, 100 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. Norelco consumer products include: 

Men's and Women's Electric Shavers. Rembrandt Square Lotions. Instant Hairsetters, Sun & Heat Lamps, Hair Dryers, Massager, portable Room Heaters. 
Cordless Clothes Brush, Coffee Mill/Coffee Maker Set, Hearing Aids. Tape Recorders, Cassettes, Hi-Fidelity Components, Electronic Educational Kits. 


In an independent test, some very indepen- 
dent men shaved one side of their face with 
a platinum or chromium blade. 

They shaved the other side with our 
Tripleheader 35T shaver. 

When they finished shaving, we had them 
feel their faces. 

Seven out of ten said our Tripleheader 
shaved them as close or closer than either 
the platinum or chromium blade. 

Some of the men were surprised. 

But, frankly, we weren't. 

Because the Norelco Tripleheader is a 


totally different kind of electric shaver. 

It has three shaving heads that float, to 
follow every curve of your face and neck. 

Our blades are rotary. So they shave in 
every direction. I Because your beard grown 
in every direction. > * 

And we make our shaving heads ultra- 
thin. So it's possible to get a really close 
shave. And practically impossible to nick or 
cut yourself. 

The Tripleheader comes in both a Cord 
and a Rechargeable model. 

Either way, you can’t lose. 


Norelco 

You can’t get any closer. 



Life Insurance 


"Of course, 
I've.got 
a piece of 
the Rock.' 


Prudential. 

The Rock. 

Gibraltar. 

And this young executive has a 
piece of it. 

Because a Prudential agent designed a 
flexible insurance program for him. 

Because his family was getting bigger 
And his job was getting bigger. 

And when you buy Prudent ials 
Life Insurance, you get a piece of TheftSSg] 

Owning a piece of The Rock j 
means that Prudential s investments are 
working for you. 

Investments that strengthen 
the economy. And can help pay dividends 
on your policy, too. 

Talk to a Prudential agent about 
the kind of protection that's just as 
special as your situation. 

Ask about owning a piece of The Rock 
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Next week 

THE SERIES BEGINS, and this 
just could be an American 
League year. William Lcggelt 
reports, and photographers 
cover in color the annual show- 
down between baseball’s besi. 

HOCKEYS HOPES lor the 
1970-71 season arc outlined by 
Mark Mulvoy. and the coach 
of last year’s Stanley Cup 
winners, Harry Sindcn, tells 
why he is leaving Boston 

BALLOONtNG’s poet laureate, 
a young man who crossed the 
English Channel on nothing 
but hot air and a grubstake 
from the Rolling Stones, is 
described by Harold Peterson 
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At 100,000 miles per second, 
the shortest distance between two phones may be a zigzag. 


At the speed telephone signals travel, a detour isn’t 
a delay. 

Say you're calling from Boston to Miami. It’s quite 
possible that you’ll be routed through San Bernardino, 
California. 

But you'll arrive in Miami just as fast. Or only a frac- 
tion of a second later. 

Your call goes the long way for just one reason: so 
you won't get caught in a traffic jam the short way. (When 
it’s an extra-busy 10 a.m. Christmas morning in Boston, 
it’s only 7 a.m. in California.) 

To know when to send you where, network traffic 
managers aided by computers are watch-dogging mil- 
lions of calls each day. 

Each of 12 regional centers in North America has 
its own traffic team that studies a board lit up with calls 
flashing to their destination. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and your local Bell Company aren’t satisfied just perfect- 
ing this overland route. 

Now we’re working out wider uses for the communi- 
cations satellites overhead. 

So the shortest distance between two phones may 
take you through outer space. 




RIOBAU 


Jerry Koosman, star pitcher for the New York Mets and a Dean Pendleton, Dean s Moving & Delivery, Inc., Springfield, 
National League All Star. Ohio, a star American Red Ball agent. 


‘‘There’s more than one follow through in pitching. The one 
I’m talking about is a part of a pitcher’s education. The more 
I know about a batter the better chance I’ve got. That's 
why I keep a book on all the batters in the league. 


“Our follow through is called Red Carpet Service and it 
begins the moment you contact an American Red Ball agent. 
He visits your home, answers questions and provides books 
on how to prepare for the move. 


A catcher's signals are an important part of my pitching plan. 
He should know as much about the batters as I do. No batter 
can be fooled all the time by random pitches, so we work 
together using one pitch to make another effective. 


Our important signals come from our dispatcher. While your 
shipment is on the highway the dispatcher is in constant 
contact with the driver. Working together, they always know 
where a shipment is and when it will arrive. 


The follow through really begins after the game. I always 
study the record of each pitch I threw that day and look at 
game films to see how I can improve my pitching. This 
homework sure helps me on the mound . . . and I think it 
gives the whole team confidence." 


Even after you’re settled in your new home, our customer 
service department will contact you to make sure there's 
nothing we've overlooked. That's the way our follow through 
works. Jerry . . . it's part of a moving technique that pays off 
for us and gives our customers confidence." 


We've made moving a spectator sport. 

Our agents ara in your Ytllow Pages, 
see your local American Red Ball agent. 


r .„ ""Im e 

CALL AMERICAN RED BALL 

American Red Ball Transit Company. Inc. • International Headquarters. 200 Illinois Building. Oept. S. Indianapolis. Indiana 46204 
Write us and enclose SI for an original full color 20” x 28" History ol Sports poster or 



Pitney-Bowes 
knows you’d settle down 
if you could just meet 
the right copier. 





You've been through them all. Wet 
and dry. Big and small. Famous and 
obscure. 

Your first experience— when you were 
barely old enough to make copies — was 
with a wet copier. And you soon got tired 
of cleaning up the mess. 

Along about then you met a nice, seri- 
ous copier. And you thought "this is it." 
Until the copies began to fade and turn 
brown. 

Then you went through a "flashy" 
stage. You got a razzle-dazzle copier, bulg- 
ing with exotic features. It could even copy 
the shirt off your back. As it turned out. 
that's what it was costing you in down time. 

That's when you decided to go for 
broke. You brought in that big job. "Over- 
kill." You had to empty out an office to 
have someplace to install it. Then you 
worked out at the gym at lunchtime to try 
to forget what all this was costing you. But 
that little meter going click, click, click all 
the time just wouldn't let you forget. And 
the day the copier jammed and the meter 
kept clicking — that was the last straw. 

So where does a guy who's a little out 
of circulation go to meet a nice copier? 

You don't go anywhere. Just stay in 


your office and we'll bring you one. 

We'll introduce you to a dependable, 
desk-top. dry electrostatic copier. One that 
will give you clean, sharp copies every 
time. One that can cope with bumper-to- 
bumperoffice traffic without breaking down. 
A copier that can copy either side of a two- 
sided original without getting see-through 
or picking up erasures and whitened-out 
spots. 

A Pitney-Bowes Copier. 

And we'll let you use it for several 
days, free. 

If it sounds like Christmas has come 
a little early this year, it's only that we 
know the problem, and we know we have 
the solution. And this is the best way we 
know of to prove it to you. 

The only thing you'll have to do is 
decide which Pitney-Bowes copier you 
want. We make five. 

One is a light-duty, sheet-fed model, 
perfect if you make about a dozen copies 
a day. It can also turn out copies at the 
rate of 15 a minute, if you're ever in a rush. 

Our other four models are heavy-duty, 
roll-fed copiers, that can turn out 20 copies 
a minute. They economize on paper by 
making copies to the exact length of the 


original One makes single copies. One 
has automatic feed that can take a stack 
of more than 100 originals and do the feed- 
ing itself. One is a multi-copier that can 
make up to ten copies from any original. 
And one is a multi-copier that can copy 
things 11" wide. 

All Pitney-Bowes copiers come with 
a generous guarantee on labor and defec- 
tive parts. And are backed by a nationwide 
organization of servicemen who know what 
our copiers are all about 

You'd do well to take us up on our 

offer. 

Once you've experienced a Pitney- 
Bowes copier, you'll be through playing 
the field. 

Pitney-Bowes 

W COPIERS 

For information . write Pitney-Bowes. Inc., 9098 
Crosby Street. Stamford. Conn. 06904 or call one 
of our 190 offices throughout the U S and Canada. 
50 Years of Solving Paper-Handling Problems. 
°ostage Meters, Addresser-Printers. Folders. 
I r sorters, Counters & Imprinte-s. Scales. Mail- 
Openers, Collators, Copiers. Fluidic Controls. 
Labeling. Marking and Plastic Card Systems. 




PREACHER 


New members of Capitol Stereo Tape Club can take 
this S29.95-value Longines Symphonette* 


PORTABLE 
CASSETTE 
PLAYER for only 


IF ORDER CARD IS MISSING FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 

Now enjoy the most convenient music available! As your intro- 
duction to the new Capitol Stereo Tape Club, you can own this 
outstanding Portable Cassette Player for just $4.95 . . . and en- 
joy your favorite music in the car ... at parties . . . while walking 
. . . anywhere! 

Engineered by the famed Longines Symphonette, your cas- 
sette player boasts an array of features that will make this 
instrument a source of pleasure for years to come: solid-state 
circuitry for instant-on performance... fast-forward and re- 
wind controls to play the selection you want immediately... 
high-impact protective case... full 90-day warranty on parts 
and labor. 

Choose cassettes from more than 200 offered each month! 
Only Capitol Stereo Tape Club offers an enormous selection 
by top stars like Tom Jones, The Lettermen, Dean Martin, 
Engelbert Humperdinck, Glen Campbell, Johnny Cash, Petula 
Clark and hundreds more! 
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Howard Tomb 

He's your partner in planning. 


That's Howard Tomb's key to success at Connecticut General. He thinks first 
of you. And then thinks what he can do for you. This gives him a very personal 
outlook on you as a client. 

Howard Tomb. C.L.U., joined Connecticut General's Chicago office after his 
graduation from Northwestern University. He moved to Cincinnati in 1961. His 
personalized business philosophy and his professional performance have netted 
him many honors. Last year, he attained his Chartered Life Underwriter 
designation. He’s a life member of CG's Honor Table, the highest honor club a 
Connecticut General agent can attain. 

Howard believes strongly in any endeavor in which he participates. He is deeply 
involved with politics, his church, and is trustee of the local professional 
repertory theatre, Playhouse in the Park. Howard, and his lovely wife, Mary, 
have two sons, Chip, aged 10, and Brooks, aged 7. 

Howard Tomb. He treats you like a partner. That's why he's one of the seven 
outstanding young men making up this year's Field Executive Committee of 
Connecticut General's Honor Table. Each one is proof that "at Connecticut 
General, we do things a little differently." 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 

CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD 


BOOKTALK 

Mrs. Bob Gibson gives the gals a few 
helpful hints on how to watch baseball 

CD rcathcs there a true baseball addict who 

' hasn't wondered why (no matter how 
early the dinner reservation is made) he can 
never get his wife to the ball park much be- 
fore the postgamc wrap-up? Or why, once 
there and all hell is breaking loose afield, 
he invariably finds her AWOL 10 seats 
over, asking a perfect stranger where she 
purchased those adorable maxipants. The 
fact is. many women find baseball repellent. 

Yet Charline Gibson's A Wife's Guide to 
Baseball, written with Michael Rich (Vi- 
king Press. $4.95). could change all that. 
The wife of St. Louis Pitcher Bob Gibson 
has come up with a breezy, informative book 
that aims to help the feminine reader over- 
come her resistance to the sport, to make 
attending a baseball game seem a pleasurable 
event, analogous to Cousins' Clubs if not 
quite up to Encounter. 

No part of modern baseball is left un- 
explored. from the basic strategies of of- 
fense and defense to the complexities of man- 
aging the team. For instance: take a neb- 
ulous term like "fielder's choice.’’ I he fe- 
male nonfan shrinks from it as she would 
from typhoid fever. Mis. Gibson’s compre- 
hensive glossary at the end of the book re- 
moves all the sting and confusion. "Field- 
er's choice |it reads) The decision of a 
fielder when making a play on a batted ball 
to retire a runner rather than the batter. If 
(iibson hits a ground ball to short w ith Max- 
Mil on second, and Dal tries to go to third, 
the shortstop will throw to the third base- 
man. who will put the tag on Maxvill. (iib- 
son is safe at first on a fielder's choice. 
(And. Dal. you should know better than to 
try and move from second to third on a 
ground ball hit ahead of you.)" See'.’ No 
fear or embarrassment. 

I he main value to women is the author's 
"just-between-us girls" approach. Typical 
is the account of what happens every time 
Mrs. Gibson plans an intimate, after-game 
romantic dinner for two. If her husband 
gets knocked out of the box. he won’t eat. 
If he wins, he can't cat because he’s so 
charged up and anxious to review the con- 
test pitch by pitch. She solves the w hole prob- 
lem by sticking to hot dogs in the stands 
and saving the wine and Mantovani for foot- 
ball season. 

Not surprisingly, the best- written part of 
A Wife's Guide to Baseball is the chapter 
on pitching. Annotated by her husband. Mrs. 
Gibson's analysis gives a highly incisive v iew 
of the cat-and-mouse game between batter 
and pitcher. After absorbing the 178 pages 
of Mrs. Gibson's primer, every woman 
should be inspired to dot!' her baseball wid- 
ow's weeds and become a full-fledged partner 
to her husband at World Series time. 

— Rubin Carson 



Jerry Lewis invites 
you to join him 

in the most successful money making segment 
of the entertainment industry 

If you can press a button and meet our investment requirements, you can 
own one or a chain of JERRY LEWIS CINEMAS and make big money. 



INDIVIDUAL JERRY LEWIS CINEMA 


WHAT IS THE JERRY LEWIS 
CINEMA PROGRAM? 

For a small investment, you can build or 
install intimate, luxurious, comfortable 
theaters with seating capacities between 
100 and 350; utilizing the most efficient, 
technically advanced equipment . . superbly 
engineered for completely automatic, push- 
button operation . . . the entire theater can 
be easily operated by two persons; low 
operational overhead; readily accessible 
site in prime locations, away from congested 
traffic with sufficient parking facilities; 
showing the best motion pictures produced 
throughout the world; all planned for 
BIG PROFITS from the theater operation 
PLUS EXTRA PROFITS from concessions of 
candy, popcorn, soft drinks, etc 
Network Cinema Corporation has 25 years of 
experience in the motion picture industry. 
You will be given a comprehensive, IN- 
DEPTH TRAINING PROGRAM by EXPERTS. 
The company will completely train all 
licensees in theater operation and procedure 
to insure success from the start. The 
company's experienced real estate depart- 
ment will help you in securing prime sites. 

OVER 750 JERRY LEWIS CINEMAS 
CONTRACTED FOR IN 10 MONTHS . . . 

3 Company owned theaters now in operation 
20 licensed theaters under construction 
. 30 additional leases signed and ready 
for ground breaking with many new locations 
being leased each week in Massachusetts, 
Washington, Connecticut. New York, New 
Jersey. Florida, Oklahoma, Texas. 

Louisiana. Georgia, Rhode Island. Oregon, 
Maine. Colorado. Pennsylvania. Indiana, 
Michigan. Utah. Arizona. St. Croix. 

Virgin Islands, and Ontario, Canada. 


The old antiquated movie palaces located 
in downtown areas with traffic and parking 
problems are no longer the attractive 
emporiums they once were. Provide the 
current generation with an attractive and 
relaxing atmosphere and new records of 
attendance will be set again and again 
Recognizing this obvious need for luxurious, 
modern theaters, and the need to establish 
them at low cost with the newest technical 
equipment, we have developed a dynamic, 
bold concept for an intimate theater - 
making what I believe to be the most 
significant contribution to the movie 
industry since the introduction of sound. 

JERRY LEWIS IS A PRINCIPAL AND ONE 
OF THE KEY FIGURES IN THE NETWORK 
CINEMA CORPORATION. 



SHOPPING CENTER JERRY LEWIS CINEMA 



TWIN JERRY LEWIS CINEMA 

For Complete Information CALL COLLECT 


C2i2, 752-6622 



INVESTMENT INFORM ATION 
MINIMUM CASH INVESTMENT FOR AN 
AREA DIRECTOR IS $50,000, WHICH 
INCLUDES THE CASH WE REQUIRE FOR 
YOUR OWN JERRY LEWIS CINEMA. YOUR 
CINEMA WILL BE USED AS YOUR SHOW 
CASE AND IN ADDITION WILL RETURN 
A SUBSTANTIAL PROFIT TO YOU. THE 
ABOVE INVESTMENT REFUNDABLE UPON 
ACTIVITY PERFORMANCE. 


For ONE Jerry Lewis Cinema -Cash invest- 
ment required by us is SI 0.000 to $15,000, 
depending upon seating capacity of 
theater. Additional working capital n 
Balance may be financed. 


SP 

NETWORK CINEMA CORPORATION 

505 Park Avenue, New York, New York 1 0022 
Please contact me for an immediate 
appointment. 

MY PHONE NUMBER IS ' 

I am interested in: (please check onel 

Area Director One Cinema 

Name 

Address City 

State Zip 


M3 







Introducing the getaway ski... new 
Hart Cutlass with hi-torque glass 

Carve 'em— with Cutlass. The all-new glass ski from 
Hart. With HT fiberglass for hi-torque performance in a 
flush or off the fall line. Take it anywhere. Cutlass 
teases moguls, planes in poxvder, carves on ice or 
hardpack. Its Micro-Motion construction combines 
unidirectional glass and space age alloys to give speed, 
responsiveness and quick-damping action. With lifetime 
durability. Internally cracked Uniweld L-edges hold 
the course with precision control. Modern side cut puts 
you in command. Make your getaway on the carver— 
Hart Cutlass with HT Class. Nexv, computer-engineered 
RXL flex. Also in CS and SL. $165. 

0 hart cutlass 
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Each month you receive a free copy of PLAYBACK, the 
large colorful magazine. If you want only the regular 
of your musical division, as offered in PLAYBACK, you 
do nothing — it will be shipped automatically. Or you may order 
any other of more than 200 cassettes shown ... or take none at 
all... simply by returning the convenient selection notice by 
the date specified. 

Charge all Club purchases, as a member in good standing. 
Also take advantage of exclusive Club sales of cassettes 
sonsational electronic equipment. And, after trial member- 
ship, earn FREE cassettes— one cassette FREE (just 
shipping-handling) for every two you buy! 

Send no money! We will bill you. Fill in the postpaid 
attached and mail it today! Begin now to enjoy the 
selection of cassettes available... special credit privileges... 
exclusive sales... and your own Portable Cassette Player 
just $4.95! 








man 

cNemancNs of his scotch 
wliat he demand 
of his woman... 

c Oo me pioud. 


Pipers does you proud. Pipers gen- 
uine Scots’ vjhisky. It’s born in tke High- 
lands of craggy, canny Scots, fiercely 
independent men vJho give their lives to 
Pipers and give Pipers its life. They put 
their hearts and minds and skills into 
every precious drop. 

Pipers Scots’ vjhisky, proud bearer 
of the Seagram name. Purchase it and 
learn the taste of pride. 



SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT CREAMER 


ARMS AND THE GAME 

College football traditionally evokes im- 
ages of lovely autumn afternoons, fall- 
ing leaves, pretty girl cheerleaders, 
bands, excitement, a good time. Now 
fear has become part of the mixture. A 
staff member on another assignment at- 
tended the Ncbraska-Army game and 
came away with this reaction: "It had 
been a year since I’d seen a college game, 
and the change was chilling. Here I was 
in grass-roots America. Lincoln. Neb., 
and there were two police helicopters 
almost constantly circling the stadium. 
City policemen, highway patrolmen and 
sheriff’s deputies were evident every- 
where. both in the stands and down on 
the field around the AstroTurf. They 
were not at all the relaxed policemen 
you see lounging in seats at Shea Sta- 
dium. but men w hose eyes moved con- 
stantly. alert for trouble and afraid of 
it. I asked a college administrator if the 
precautions were because Nebraska was 
playing the Military Academy. He said, 
‘No. We took the same precautions for 
Wake Forest, and they will be in effect 
at every game we play at home this year. 
We don't want to be caught with our 
pants down.’ 

"Among the precautions are: I) the 
use of two shifts of Lincoln police, one 
for traffic and one in the stadium. When 
the traffic detail is finished it is brought 
to the stadium to beef up security. 2) 
Elaborate plans to deal with bomb 
threats and demonstrations. The univer- 
sity will not reveal details, but a school 
publicity man called a 'bomb briefing’ 
to tell the press that plans were in force. 
3) Guarding the AstroTurf night and 
day. with added men put on duly 24 
hours before a game. Lights arc left on, 
and there is campus talk that dogs arc 
used. 4) Watching pep rallies. The Army 
game rally mustered only 200 students 
on Friday night, but was accompanied 
by three squad cars with flashing lights 
and four policemen in enclosed motor- 
cycles. I asked a public-relations man 
why all the police? He said they were 


guarding the students. It occurred to me 
that perhaps the place where police force 
is most evident these days is at football 
games.” 

BITTER, BITTER 

The Seven Eagles restaurant near Chi- 
cago. unhappy with the Second City’s 
second baseball team, is offering a new 
drink to its customers. It’s called the 
White Sox Cocktail because, the pro- 
prietors claim, it’s a steady cellar. 

GOOD IDEA 

A football fan named Bill Pryce won 
an Ask the Coach contest run by The 
San Diego Union by asking why foot- 
ball doesn't have a rule requiring a play- 
er who incurs a penalty to identify him- 
self by raising his arm, as in basketball. 
“This would let fans know who the guilty 
party is.” argued Pryce. “and it might 
help to reduce the number of penalties, 
far too large now.” 

Coach Charlie Waller of the San Di- 
ego Chargers commented, "1 think it’s 
a good idea. I’m constantly trying to 
find out who committed the foul, too. 
When it’s something like pass interfer- 
ence you know who the offender is. but 
when the foul is in the interior line you 
never know who is guilty.” 

NEW ORDER 

The Boston Marathon, up to now a pres- 
tige event for impulsive, spur-of-the-mo- 
ment athletes as well as for the finest 
distance runners in the world, is chang- 
ing its complexion. Until last year, any- 
body could enter the marathon just as 
long as he passed the physical exami- 
nation and was not a woman (which 
did not stop some ladies from running 
anyway, as unofficial participants). In 
the past decade the entry list grew wild- 
ly, year by year; last April, despite the 
introduction of some restrictions, there 
were more than a thousand starters. It 
was simply too much to cope with, ar- 
gue harried Boston officials, who now 
w ill approve an entry only if the would- 


be contestant meets these requirements: 

I ) he must have run an AAU-sanctioncd 
marathon in 3 Vi hours or better at some 
point in his career; or 2) during the 
past year he must have completed a 10- 
milc race within 65 minutes, a 15-mile 
race within 1 *A hours or a 20-milc race 
within 2 Vi hours. 

It is all very logical and sensible, and 
one hesitates to criticize the people who, 
after all. have the annual problem of cop- 
ing with the hordes of one-day-a-year 
athletes. But seeing the Boston Marathon 
change from an exuberant extravaganza 
into just another athletic event is some- 
how depressing. 

A LOT OF CRUZEIROS 

Soccer has failed to catch on in the U.S. 
as a big-time spectator sport, but those 
of us who are impressed by the bales of 
money that winning professionals cart 
home after the Super Bowl (S23.000), 
the World Series (SI 8,000) and the NBA 
playoffs (S9.000) should be aware of the 
payoff at soccer’s top level. Each player 
(and the coach) on the Brazil team that 
won the World Cup in Mexico last sum- 



mer (SI, June 29) has received awards 
totaling about 133,000 cruzeiros (which 
figures out to S28.000), plus shares of 
stock in the Brazilian Light and Power 
Co. and a license to operate an agency 
in a newly formed sports lottery. That 
ain't coffee beans. . 

ENEMY WITHIN 

Against the pleas of conservationists and 
sportsmen. Congress has approved a 
White House-sponsored measure that ef- 

coniinued 


II 


SCORECARD continued 


fectivcly takes responsibility for saltwa- 
ter game-fish research away from the 
conservation-oriented Interior Depart- 
ment and gives it to the industry-ori- 
ented Commerce Department. The pri- 
mary function of the Commerce Depart- 
ment is “to foster, promote, and de- 
velop the foreign and domestic com- 
merce, the mining, manufacturing, ship- 
ping, and fishery industries. . . ." Just 
how the Government can hold that such 
goals arc compatible with the respon- 
sibility for managing and conserving 
sports fisheries and the natural resources 
of the sea is incomprehensible. Chalk 
up another defeat for conservation. 

MUTINY WITH A BOUNTY 

But mark up a victory for conservation, 
too. When we left the Hudson River 
Fishermen’s Association (SI, Feb. 16), 
the Penn Central Railroad had pleaded 
guilty and paid S4.000 in fines for dis- 
charging oil into the Hudson at Har- 
mon. N.Y. Yet members of the HR FA. 
who had for years screamed about the 
railroad's violation of the 1899 Federal 
Refuse Act, were near revolt. A little- 
known clause in this seldom-enforced 
law says that half of any fine shall be 
paid to the person or persons reporting 
the polluter, but some federal officials 
were trying to pretend the HR FA had 
nothing to do with the case. Now jus- 
tice has triumphed. U.S. Attorney Whit- 
ney North Seymour Jr. of New York pre- 
sented the HR FA with a treasury check 
for S2.000. According to Seymour, a new 
appointee who himself urged the Gov- 
ernment to pay up. this is the first time 
a private group has ever received the 
bounty ordered by Congress 71 years 
ago. Said a happy Richard Garrett, pres- 
ident of the HR FA: “We're going to 
use the S2.000 to fight other polluters, 
but what’s really important is not the 
amount but the precedent. Now other 
people on any other body of water in 
the country can go after a polluter just 
as we did and collect a reward for their 
troubles.” 

APPETIZING 

The Southern California Darts Associ- 
ation reports that the First Annual North 
American Open Dart Tournament was 
held in Culver City, Calif, this summer, 
with staggering success. Vince Lubbcring 
won the singles title (and a SI, 000 first 
prize), Robbi Dobbs won the ladies' sin- 
gles, Conrad Daniels and Joe Young 
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won the doubles and a five-man group 
sponsored by William Pflaumcr & Sons 
of Philadelphia, a beer distributor, flew 
all the way from Pennsylvania to South- 
ern California to win the team cham- 
pionship. All this unquestionably is of 
gripping interest to darts addicts, but 
what catches the awed imagination of 
the casual follower of the sport, who 
can take darts or leave them alone, is 
an on-the-spot account of the tourna- 
ment that says the players and spec- 
tators in Culver City consumed more 
than 5.000 bottles of beer, one ton of 
ice, 16 cases of liquor. 300 bowls of 
chili. 700 hot dogs, 300 assorted sand- 
wiches. 28 cases of soft drinks and 15 
committee-member straw hats. Mustard 
on the hats was optional. 

TWINS' TRIPLETS 

When the football season began, the tw in 
cities of Fargo, N. Dak. and Moorhead, 
Minn, had three local football teams w ith 
impressive records. Shanley High of Far- 
go, undefeated since 1964, was on a 54- 
game winning streak. North Dakota 
State of Fargo, the top College Divi- 
sion team in the country in 1968 and 
1969. had won 20 straight, including two 
bowl games. Concordia College of 
Moorhead, which had lost a bowl game, 
had won 10 straight regular-season 
games. Then, on a Friday night in Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., Shanley 's winning streak 
ended in a 0-0 tic. On Saturday night 
in Fargo, North Dakota State's ended 
in a 14-14 tic. And on Saturday night in 
Moorhead, Concordia's ended in a 20- 
20 tic. All within 24 hours. 

Well, at least it wasn't a loss weekend. 

DIFFERENT DRUMMER 

Wimbledon will follow Forest Hills' lead 
next year and introduce sudden-death 
scoring to tennis. However, it may not 
be the system used this year by the Amer- 
icans. Herman David, who runs Wim- 
bledon, watched the U.S. Open cham- 
pionships at Forest Hills and came away 
dissatisfied with the idea of introducing 
the tie breaker after the score of a set 
reaches 6 all. “That's too early," he says. 
“Ultimately, it favors the weaker or old- 
er player, and stamina must play a part 
in the game. We'd prefer to bring in the 
tie breaker after 8 all or 9 all." Nor is 
he enthusiastic about the current meth- 
od of using a best-fivc-of-ninc-point 
game to break the deadlock (one player 
serves twice, the other serves twice, the 


first serves twice again and then the sec- 
ond serves three times — until one play- 
er wins five points). David argues that 
this gives too much advantage to the 
man with the last three serves. He pre- 
fers a conventional scoring pattern — 
love, 15, 30, 40, advantage in and out. 
etc. — but with single, alternating serves. 
“That scents fairest," he says. 

But David agrees that the tie breaker 
is here to stay. “That's certain." he says. 
“Spectators won't stand for marathon 
tennis.” 

BIG BARGAIN 

The Stanford-USC game has been sold 
out for weeks in the 90.000-seat Stan- 
ford Stadium. For the first time in years, 
scalpers arc appearing on the college 
scene in California. The sellout also in- 
spired an ad in a local paper from a real- 
estate firm, offering two 50-yard-line 
scats free — w ith the purchase of a house 
for S43.950. Now that Stanford has lost 
to Purdue, how about S33.950? 

MISSING INGREDIENT 

A fellow named Howard Mitcham writes 
a column in the Provincelown (Mass.) 
Advocate called “The Cape Tip Gour- 
met.” Recently, he wrote about the de- 
lights of eating striped bass, that elu- 
sive game fish so frequently not caught 
in North Atlantic waters. The recipe sec- 
tion of the column was entitled, “How 
to Stuff a 35-pound Striped Bass." and 
the list of ingredients, which included 
oysters, clams, shrimp tails, scallops, salt 
pork, eggs, onions, mushrooms, peppers, 
celery, cloves, mustard. Worcestershire 
sauce. Tabasco, French white w ine, Por- 
tuguese bread, butter. Wesson Oil, salt 
and pepper, begins with "one 35-pound 
striped bass." Howard, we can get the 
other slulf, but we’ve had a little trou- 
ble finding that striper. Any suggestions? 

THEY SAID IT 

• Lionel Aldridge, Green Bay's6' 4", 245- 
pound end: “I’m not big enough any 
more. The game's outgrow n me." 

• Mayo Smith, deposed manager of the 
Detroit Tigers: "Detroit fans don't know 
anything about baseball. They couldn't 
tell the difference between baseball play- 
crs.and Japanese aviators." 

• Al Kaline, veteran star of the Tigers: 

“I wouldn't want to keep playing if 1 
thought next year would be like this 
one. How can anyone do his best in an 
atmosphere like this?" end 
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(A sad sea saga from the MONY file of frustrating cases.) 


MONY MAN: The seas of life play 
strange tricks, Captain Ahab, even on 
the bravest. Who knows what storms 
may arise? 

CAPT. AHAB: Avast and belay! No 
storm can take the measure of Cap- 
tain Ahab. Nor can any man nor beast. 
The one who needs your insurance is 
Moby Dick. 

MONY MAN: Sir. MONY insurance 
doesn’t cover whales. Creates mam- 
moth problems, you know. But when 
it comes to life or health insurance for 
people, individual or group, you’ll find 
us hard to top. Incidentally, ever con- 
sidered a group policy for your crew? 
CAPT. AHAB: That scurvy lot! Not a 
chance! ( Ed. Note: These were the days 


before enlightened employers. We are 
pleased to be able to report that today some 
485,104 people and their families are pro- 
tected by MONY life and medical group 
insurance — not to mention pension and 
profit-sharing plans.) 

MONY MAN: Well, sir, I certainly hope 
you’ll reconsider. Otherwise, you and 
your family may be in for a whale of a 
lot of trouble. 

Ed. Note: Sad to relate, Captain Ahab 
failed to reconsider, and the MONY Man's 
words proved all too prophetic. The white 
whale, Moby Dick, caused the captain’s 
down fall, and, as it turned out, both MONY 
life and health insurance would have been 
valuable assets indeed. Which brings us to 
the moral that follows directly. 


MORAL: 

The smart thing 
is to prepare 
for the unexpected. 

The smart way 
is with insurance 
from MONY. 
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ARCHIE AND 
THE WAR BETWEEN 
THE STATES 


M ississippi is the place where a doc- 
tor hangs up a picture of Archie 
Manning and asks, “Is it really wrong 
for a 40-year-old man to be in love with 
a 2 1 -year-old boy?" Manning is the red- 
haired, freckle-faced country boy who 
serves the University of Mississippi both 
as superstar quarterback and resident 
folk hero, and last week before the big 
game with Alabama all sorts of Archie 
jokes were floating around the Ole Miss 
campus. For example, there was the one 
about the poor fellow in Tupelo who in- 
tended to jump olf a bridge. 

“Wait," said a friend. “Think about 
your family and your religion." 

"Don't have any family," the jumper 
said, "and I don’t believe in religion." 

“Well." said his friend, desperately, 
“then think about Archie." 

“Archie who?” 

“Jump, you s.o.b., jump.” 

So you might say Manning was in peo- 
ple's thoughts as Ole Miss set out last 
Saturday night to beat Bear Bryant and 
his stoked-up, much improved Alabama 
team. All week the game had been billed 
as a replay of last year's turmoil. That 
had been college football’s answer to 
Cone with the Wind , an Old South spec- 
tacular awash with melodrama, madness 
and more passes than Rhett Butler ever 
threw. At the end Manning had 540 yards 
in total offense, not to mention a na- 
tional reputation, but Alabama and its 
fine quarterback, Scott Hunter, had won 
33-32. The game had ended with a to-be- 
continued feeling in the air, however, 
because Ole Miss was driving as the final 
whistle sounded. Every Rebel fan be- 
lieved that, given a few more seconds, 
Archie would have been able to save 
the honor of the Rebels. Sour grits, said 
Alabamans; take your loss and mount 


The only thing soft and sweet about 
Mississippi's Archie Manning was 
his fiancee as the Rebels defeated 
Alabama to avenge last year's loss 

by WILLIAM F. REED 


it up there with your Archie buttons. 
And there the matter simmered until last 
weekend, when the rivals met chinstrap- 
to-ch instrap in Jackson’s Memorial Sta- 
dium. The game had been a sellout for 
four months. At the kickoff the 46.000 
seats were overflowing with bourbon- 
sipping. flag-waving zealots, and the flags 
were not designed by Betsy Ross. 

This time Alabama had to play with- 
out Hunter, who was on the sidelines be- 
cause of a shoulder separation, and that 
was a pity. However. Manning showed 
the enemy none as he marched the Reb- 
els to touchdowns the first two times 
they had the ball. The score was 14 0. it 
was still early in the first quarter, and 
all the Ole Miss fans were risking ten- 
nis elbow from waving their Stars and 
Bars. But on the field, Guard Skip Jcr- 
nigan smiled grimly to a teammate and 
said, “The thing about Alabama is that 
they never give up. You can have them 
down 40- 0 and they will still come back." 

Come back they did. With Manning 
unable to run well because of a groin in- 
jury, and not really on target with his 
passing, the Ole Miss olfense sputtered 
long enough for Alabama to creep back 
within nine points, 26-17, in the third 
quarter. Then the Mississippi defense, 
which had been swarming over Alabama 
Quarterback Neb Hayden, recovered a 
fumbled punt, and that was all the in- 
spiration Archie needed. His passes 


began connecting. Suddenly Ole Miss 
had three more touchdowns and had 
turned the Tide for good. 

With the final score Ole Miss 48, Al- 
abama 23, Rebel rooters were justifiably 
jubilant. It was only the second time Mis- 
sissippi had beaten Alabama in the last 
60 years. Moreover, the Rebels now were 
3-0 on the season and bound to move 
up in the polls. The one person who 
was not completely happy was Manning 
himself, even though he had completed 
10 of 24 passes for 157 yards and three 
touchdowns and had run nine times for 
46 yards and two more TDs. “I didn't 
think our passing game was real sharp," 
Archie said between sips of Coke in the 
locker room. “And my leg was hurting, 
so I didn't feel fast. Understand, I’m 
not complaining, because we got the 
points on the scoreboard. But the de- 
fense won this game. They gave us all 
the breaks and we took it in." 

Strangely enough, Oxford had been 
relatively quiet the week of the game. On 
the neat, tree-lined campus the students 
seemed to be having trouble working up 
a good hate against The Bear and a couple 
of pep rallies failed to rally much pep. A 
morale-boosting panty raid (that’s right, 
sir, they still have panty raids at Ole 
Miss) accomplished little more than the 
arrest of 10 fraternity men. 

In the athletic offices, however, the 
mood was serious. Coach Johnny 
Vaught, a no-nonsense fellow even in 
his lighter moments, had been unhappy 
with his team's sluggish performance in 
a narrow 20-17 escape from Kentucky 
the previous Saturday. In addition, Al- 
cominued 

Manning on the firing line: he passed for three 
touchdowns and ran for another two while his 
girl friend, Olivia Williams, editorialized. 
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ARCHIE'S WAR continued 


abama’s surprising 46-15 victory over 
Florida had impressed him. All last week 
he and his staff spent 1 2 hours a day plot- 
ting and watching films and otherwise 
getting ready for Alabama. Vaught 
brushed aside talk about last year’s game 
("That has nothing to do with this one," 
he said) and scoffed at the notion that 
the Crimson Tide, which had a 19-1-1 
record against Ole Miss since 1910, had 
the Rebels’ number. “No, no, I don’t 
believe in that foolishness." said Vaught 
one afternoon during a pause in the prep- 
arations. "Block and tackle, that’s what 
i.t’s all about. If you knock people down 
you can move the ball.” 

Vaught was finding it more difficult 
to divert the focus of the football world’s 
attention. He frowned and banged a 
stubby hand on the top of his desk as 
he said, “It’s not that it’s hurting us or 
Archie or the team," he said. “It’s just 
an inspiration for the opposition. Any- 
thing you say is just more stuff for 
their bulletin board. We've had enough 
articles. What we need to do is to win 
some games.” 

Later that afternoon Manning was ly- 
ing on his bed in the room he shares 
with Linebacker Bill VanDevender. His 
game against Kentucky had been only 
average ("Boy, the mail sure dropped 
off this week,” he said, smiling), and 
now he was staring at the ceiling and 
thinking. “I haven’t had good games 
statistically; I’m not even in the top 10 
in total offense. But that doesn't bother 
me. There arc not too many games you 
play like the one we had with Alabama 
last year, where you have a real offen- 
sive battle the whole game. 

“I’m looking forward to Alabama. 
They play good hard football, just like 
we do. It’s difficult to say how the game 
will go. I think both defenses will work 
harder. It could end up 0-0, and wouldn’t 
that be something?” 

Archie laughed, then rubbed his right 
thigh. In the Kentucky game he had 
pulled a groin muscle and it had both- 
ered him all week. He had not run in prac- 
tice, and his injury was the best-kept 
secret in the South. "I don’t know if 
I'll be able to run full speed," said Ar- 
chie, "but I think I’ll be all right. I’ve 
been throwing as well as I ever have." 

Before a game Manning usually looks 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY NEIL LEIFER 

Into the Alabama end zone trots Wingback 
Vernon Studdard after 101-yard kickoff return. 


unconcerned, but last week he was ex- 
cited. On Thursday he was so absorbed 
that he almost forgot it was his fian- 
cee’s birthday. He remembered in time 
to give her a dozen roses. "I’ve never 
seen him like this," said that young lady, 
Olivia Williams, a brunette who does 
nothing to diminish Ole Miss’ reputation 
as the champion Miss America school. 
"Even before the Tennessee game last 
year he wasn't this fired up. Why, I think 
he wants to hurt somebody, and that’s 
not like Archie.” 

Meanwhile, in Tuscaloosa, Archie had 
other admirers. A student group sold 
buttons (WRFCK THE REBEL RABBLE) in 
the union. Pictures of Manning hung 
on the bulletin board in the Tide’s ath- 
letic dorm (the "Bryant Hilton"). 

"Archie beats you in so many ways," 
said Bryant with a sigh and a sniffle. "He 
dominates a college game more than Na- 
math did.” Bryant had suffered with a 
head cold all week. He felt so lousy, in 
fact, that during practice he sat up in his 
tower on a foldingchair instead of prowl- 
ing about the field as he usually docs. But 
of more concern to Bryant than his health 
was the fact that his best receiver, George 
Ranager, was still bothered by a knee 
injury suffered in Alabama's opening 42- 
21 loss to USC. And then, during Thurs- 
day’s practice, a tackle pulled the wrong 
way and banged into Quarterback Hunt- 
er’s right shoulder, his throwing shoul- 
der. On Friday morning the injury was 
diagnosed as a separation and that eve- 
ning, after the Tide had flown to Jackson, 
it was announced that Hunter would not 
be able to play. It hardly looked like an 
Alabama week, and wasn’t. 

Like last year’s game, this one had sev- 
eral heroes, most of whom wore the white 
jerseys of Ole Miss. Tailback Randy 
Reed gained 99 yards and caught two 
touchdown passes. Wingback Vernon 
Studdard also caught a scoring pass and 
made the most exciting play of the game. 
It came in the second quarter after Al- 
abama’s Richard Ciemny had kicked a 
field goal to pull theTide up to 14-3. Tak- 
ing the following kickoff a yard deep in 
his end zone, Studdard started up the 
middle, cut for the left sideline, zigged 
once and zipped down the field for a 101- 
yard touchdown. "The outside man 
came in," said Studdard, "so I went 
for the sideline. I'd much rather go where 
there’s nobody than into a crowd.” 

Studdard was happy about that run, 
but probably the most satisfied players 


were the men of the Rebel defensive 
team. Among its many accomplishments, 
VanDevender intercepted a pass to set 
up the first Ole Miss touchdown and 
Linebacker Fred Bristcr made another 
score possible with an interception af- 
ter Studdard's kickoff return. The front 
four — John Gilliland, Elmer Allen. John 
Aldridge and Dennis Coleman — opened 
up holes in the offensive line so that Line- 
backers Brister and Crowell Armstrong 
could blitz. They dumped Hayden sev- 
en times for losses of 79 yards. And it 
was Aldridge's recovery of the muffed 
punt at the Alabama 26 that started Ar- 
chie toward those last three touchdowns. 

During one stretch in the second half. 
Manning worked the option play about 
as well as a quarterback can. First, af- 
ter taking possession at the Tide 26, he 
moved Ole Miss to the 12, then passed 
to Studdard for a touchdown and a 34- 
17 lead with 1 1 :54 left in the fourth quar- 
ter. Later, after Alabama stalled and 
punted, he took the Rebels 68 yards in 
nine plays for another score. The big 
gainer was Manning's 29-yard pass to 
Floyd Franks, and it was Archie who 
rolled out to his right and circled end 
for the final nine yards, sore leg and all. 
The Tide made one last -gasp touchdown 
and tried an onside kick, but five plays 
later Ole Miss scored again. Manning 
closed in on this one by running to his 
left, stopping, sprinting again, then loft- 
ing a pass over the Alabama secondary 
to Franks, who was tackled at the one. 
Bob Knight carried the ball in. 

The Rebels travel to Georgia this week 
for their toughest road game to date. 
Looming ahead are difficult sessions with 
Houston and Louisiana State. After the 
Alabama game neither Archie nor 
Vaught wanted to say where they thought 
Ole Miss belonged in the national rank- 
ings, but their smiles indicated that they 
might be inclined to agree with the Pres- 
ident of the United States. Aboard the 
U.S.S. Saratoga in the Mediterranean 
last week, some sailors asked Mr. Nix- 
on about the football situation at home. 

"Well, Texas looks pretty good with 
that Worster," said the President. Then 
he pumped his right arm as if he 
were trying a forward pass and add- 
ed, "But watch out for Mississippi 
and that ... ah ... ah ... ah .. . 
that Archie Manning." 

O.K., Mr. President, see you down 
in Mississippi. And don’t forget your 
Archie button. end 
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ONE HEAD THAT COST A CROWN 


By just that margin — and because he took the short way home — France 's Sassafras deposed Nijinsky, the reigning 


thoroughbred of Europe, in the most 

D espite the somber layer of rain clouds 
that hovered menacingly over the 
Bois de Boulogne last Sunday, the day of 
the 49th running of the classic Prix de 
I'ArcdeTriomphe will go into the French 
records as one of the most glorious in the 
history of Parisian racing. In record num- 
bers the elegantly dressed crowd poured 
into the new, modern Longehamp from 
every racing-conscious locality in the 
world, including New Zealand. Austra- 
lia, South Africa. Italy. Germany and 
Russia. They came in special planes from 
England and Ireland, and after hundreds 
of Americans had joined the scene a wan- 
dering punter might well have believed he 
had stumbled into the paddock at Santa 
Anita or Belmont Park. 

The lure that drew this holiday throng 


emanding event that horse racing ha. 

was, of course, the opportunity to be 
on hand as Charlie Engclhard’s unde- 
feated wonder horse Nijinsky ran his vic- 
tory string to an even dozen by whip- 
ping as fine a field of international run- 
ners as has been herded into one start- 
ing gate in a long time. Canadian-bred 
Nijinsky had done everything asked of 
hint in his 1 1 previous triumphs. He 
had won the British Triple Crown by 
coming from behind and accelerating in 
the last furlong to score one close de- 
cision after another. "Why, he's never 
been off the bit,” boasted many in his 
legion of followers. "No telling what 
he'll do if he really gets threatened." 

"That's just it,” said those in the ri- 
val camp. A one-run colt like Nijinsky, 
they felt, might be able to get by with 


to offer by WHITNEY TOWER 

his dramatic finishes under Jockey Les- 
ter Piggott when there was only an or- 
dinary bunch of nonstayers to beat, but 
if he had never found himself at the 
end of a mile-and-a-half race in a head- 
and-head stretch duel how could he be 
proclaimed a super horse? 

That ultimate test came on Sunday 
in a race that will be talked about and 
debated for years. And when it was over, 
amid screaming and hysteria. Piggott and 
Nijinsky found themselves beaten a head 
by the top team in French racing — Train- 
er Francois Mathet and Jockey Yves 
Saint-Martin. Their French Derby cham- 
pion. Sassafras, an 18-to-l shot owned 
by Mr. and Mrs. Arpad Plesch, had 
beaten the odds-on favorite to take the 
Arc and its S248.000 winner's purse. 


A shock, yes. to owner Engelhard, 
Trainer Vincent O'Brien. Jockey Pig- 
gott— and possibly to Nijinsky himself. 
But the result is not all that surprising 
when one considers Nijinsky was mak- 
ing his first start over Longchamp's 
tricky up-and-down course and. further, 
that the French jockeys' manual does 
not include the phrase. "After you. Mr. 
Piggott." Longchamp. as Piggott himself 
well knows, is a difficult course. A good 
horse can afford to take chances and 
even yield ground on the long, sweep- 
ing right-handed hill if he is facing an 
inferior field. But when there is speed 
from quality runners, one cannot risk 
losing a yard. In this race 29-year-old 
Saint-Martin achieved his first Arc vic- 
tory with a superior, ground-saving ride 
every yard of the way. Piggott. on the 
other hand, rode so confidently and lost 
so much ground throughout much of 
the trip that, had Nijinsky been the win- 
ner instead of the loser by that narrow 
head, the credit would have been his 
and not his rider's. 

Before the race the French, who have 
done nothing startling in international 
racing this year, more or less adopted 
Winston Guest's Sea-Bird colt Gyr as 
their own. even though he is a Kentucky- 
bred. There was a good deal of con- 
sideration given to the Italian Derby w in- 
ner. Ortis. and a little hope held out for 
Stintino. Grandier and even the 1969 
Epsom Derby winner. Blakeney. So lit- 
tle was said about Sassafras (of more 
than 30 professional handicappers. none 
picked him) that Trainer Mathet was 
prompted to comment. "The French 
press is underestimating him. I think I'm 
estimating him about right." 

Even in the walking ring Sassafras and 
Saint-Martin were all but ignored. Ev- 
ery eye zeroed in on Nijinsky, a big bay 
with three white feet and a cocky look 
about him. He was led by two lads at 
his head, while a third, armed with an 
umbrella, guarded the right flank and 
made himself useful by striking out at 
the 50 photographers who blocked his 
path. Nijinsky was greeted in the post 
parade by applause from one end of 
the stands to the other. The remaining 
14 starters got mostly dour looks. 

At the start only Grandier came away 
poorly, losing perhaps three lengths to 
the rest of his field. He never did much 
'running after that and finally finished 
ninth. Up the long, tiring hill the field 


galloped, heading for the woods known 
as Le Petit Bois. The second Italian 
horse. Lar. took the lead, followed by 
Winston Guest's other entry. Golden Ea- 
gle. both of them in the field only to in- 
sure an honest pace. Saint-Martin 
brought Sassafras away perfectly and lay 
third, just ahead of Ortis. Gyr was back 
in the 1 0th spot, and behind him, with 
only three horses trailing, was Nijinsky, 
a leisurely 1 2th. The order did not change 
much when they came out from behind 
the woods. Ortis moved up to third, 
while Sassafras held the rail in fourth. 
As they reached the crest of the hill and 
started the downhill right turn Nijinsky 
trailed the pacesetter by 10 lengths. 

At the bottom of the hill the pace 
picked up. Lar and Golden Eagle were 
ready to retire honorably, while Ortis. 
who might well have done a little more, 
also chose to surrender. Now it was Sas- 
safras on the lead, followed close by 
the filly. Miss Dan. and suddenly Gyr, 
who darted between tiring horses to be- 
come a serious threat. As the field fanned 
out for the thrce-eighths-of-a-mile run 
home Nijinsky was hardly to be seen. 
Piggott had kept him three horses wide 
all the way down the hill, losing ground 
with every step, and when he was final- 
ly sighted again on the straightaway it 
was astonishing that 10 other horses were 
between him and the rails. Piggott had 
gotten himself mixed up in the very mid- 
dle of the pack on the last turn and 
been forced to drift back and forth be- 
hind a wall of horses looking for an open- 
ing. He even had to check his horse 
before he finally did get through. 

Then, as the crowd began a frantic 
roar, Piggott and Nijinsky at last got to 
the business of running. They overtook 
Gyr and Miss Dan with little trouble, 
making up some six lengths within an 
eighth of a mile. But there was Sas- 
safras. winging away on the lead, and 
Saint-Martin using his stick and every 
ounce of his strength and skill to keep 
him there. Piggott was working on Ni- 
jinsky, too. and the last furlong of this 
classic was a magnificent battle. Foot 
by foot. Nijinsky gained on Sassafras. 
With a 16th of a mile to go. Nijinsky 
poked his nose to the front for the first 
time all day. and those who had seen 
him before were certain of the finish. 
"He's got him! He's got him!" was the 
shout. Lester had done it again. 

But Lester hadn't done it again. Yves 
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had. Side by side they fought those last 
desperate yards, and at the wire, with 
Nijinsky either tiring after his first close 
combat or Sassafras coming on again, 
it was Yves in front of Lester by a head. 
Two lengths behind them came Miss 
Dan. in a rather remarkable performance 
of her own. She beat Gyr by a length 
and a half for third place, while the 
same margin separated Gyr from fifth- 
place Blakeney. Sassafras' time of 2:29.7 
was less than a second oft the track rec- 
ord set by Lev moss a year ago. 

As the post race dusk fell over Long- 
champ. contrasting moods were every- 
where evident. One Irish horseman said 
bravely, "It is not only a sad day for Ire- 
land, England. Canada and the United 
States. It is a sad day for all racing 
when the best horse gets beat." Yves 
Saint-Martin was sipping champagne 
w ith the Longchamp stewards and mem- 
bers of the Jockey Club. He had con- 
fided to his happy owners, "I didn't 
win this race as much as Piggott lost 
it." And outside, old soldier Mathet. 
the most successful trainer in French rac- 
ing. was starting to walk, alone, to his 
car. An elderly lady, who actually seemed 
to have tears in her eyes, tapped him gent- 
ly on the shoulder, and he turned to 
Tace her. "Bravo, Monsieur Mathet!" 
she exclaimed. end 



THE HAPPINESS BOYS 
AT THE TRACK 

Like all of us. they prefer to win their bets but. unlike most of us. they 
have figured out a surefire (illegal) system by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


I f John (Ears) Hallaway, who is cur- 
rently in residence at the Jackson 
(Mich.) State Prison while doing a bit 
for breaking and entering, would open 
his mouth, harness-racing officials across 
North America might find life simpler. 
At least, that is what many of those of- 
ficials believe. Six feet tall and 190 
pounds. Hallaway was born in Beirut, 
Lebanon 28 years ago. and he is known 
to at least one Detroit cop as a "mean 
s.o.b." Dubbed "Ears" because a birth 
defect left him with only tiny outer por- 
tions of those organs. Hallaway is sus- 
pected by Michigan racing authorities 
of being one of the practitioners of a 
new method for fixing races. This tech- 
nique is called "wholesaling." Instead 
of following the traditional practice of 
stimulating one horse so that it can pour 
on the speed to the finish line, it in- 
volves the tranquilization of most of the 
rest of the horses so they move slower. 
In addition, the fixers — numbers and 
identity undetermined but already nick- 
named "the Happiness Boys" — have 
come up with a tranquilizer that cannot 
be detected by regular laboratory anal- 
ysis. and chemists in the employ of three 
state racing commissions and one Ca- 
nadian province are going bonzo ran- 
sacking their reference books for leads. 

Whatever the importance of their con- 
tribution to scientific chicanery, the Hap- 
piness Boys and their exploits might have 
gone unsung had they not outdone them- 
selves recently in New York. There, on 
Sept. 23. they exuberantly set a U.S. 
track record of sorts by drugging dizzy 
seven out of the eight horses entered in 
a S5.000 pacing event at Yonkers Race- 
way. which happens to be the biggest bet- 
ting wheel in harness racing. Unfortu- 
nately for the Boys, they gave the hors- 
es overdoses, and hours before post time 
the pacers were lazing about with a glaze 
to their eyes that would have seemed nor- 
mal in a Macao opium den but not in a 
racetrack paddock. 

The first pacer to show signs of in- 
ordinate pacification was Beau Meadow, 


who was stabled on the Yonkers 
grounds. About 11 in the morning a 
groom noticed that Beau Meadow was 
lurchingaround. and a track veterinarian 
confirmed that the horse was not well. 
Word quickly spread through the barns 
because there had been fear of an out- 
break of equine infectious anemia, a de- 
bilitating disease that makes a horse list- 
less. Three horses scheduled to race at 
Yonkers that night were at Roosevelt 
Raceway on Long Island, and two of 
them. Mr. HofT and Worth Time, also 
looked a little dreamy, while the third. 
Assault, seemed fine. The Roosevelt 
horses were vanned to Yonkers where 
startled officials found that four other 
horses stabled at that track — Mighty 
Winston, Kiloran. Quarry Road and Hal 
Ruer — were off in lullaby land. too. All 
seven of the ailing horses had two things 
in common. They were due to start in 
the eighth race, and they exhibited these 
symptoms: a glazed, swollen look about 
the eyes, excessive sweating, lethargy, 
distended penises and acute diarrhea. 
The New York Stale Harness Racing 
Commission canceled the race. Only one 
horse entered in it. Assault, third choice 
at 9 to 2 in the morning line, continued 
to behave normally. If the race had gone 
off the Happiness Boys, w ithoul any con- 
scious assistance from Assault's trainer 
or driver, could have made a killing. 
(One reason the Boys may have chosen 
Assault as their winner, and therefore 
stayed away from him. is that three Do- 
berman pinschers are usually present 
outside his stall. Another is that he is a 
rambunctious animal and kicks up a fuss 
when strangers approach.) 

Blood, urine and saliva samples from 
all the horses went to the state racing lab- 
oratory. The vets had found no trace of 
equine anemia, and the standard tests 
for drugs came up negative. "We never 
had an incident like this before." mused 
a baffled Harry Peterson, chief chemist 
for the- lab. "I don't have an explana- 
tion for it." Despite the test results, the 
chairman of the New York State Har- 



ness Racing Commission. Robert A. 
Glasser. a former Buffalo police captain 
and sheriff of Erie County, is certain 
someone got to the horses. "Seven out 
of eight horses in the same race." Glas- 
ser sighed. "That’s a little bit more than 
you would consider pure coincidence. 
These horses were heavily tranquilized. 
It was probably done by a floating group. 
Right now we're operating on a min- 
imum of clues. We're not even able to 
identify the chemical used." 

Nonetheless, the commission had 
some leads. Yonkers asked officials in 
Michigan for the whereabouts of Ears 
Hallaway and the details of similar cases. 
It turns out that tranquilized trotters 
and pacified pacers have been stumbling 
around several U.S. and Canadian tracks 
for the last year and a half. Like the Yon- 
kers horses, they usually are slated to 
start in one of the later races on the pro- 
gram. they all reveal signs of drowsiness, 
and none of them ever shows a pung-* 
turc from a hypodermic needle or other 
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skin bruises. It is a reasonable guess 
that the Happiness Boys are adminis- 
tering their drugs via the feed bag. 

The first known instance of tranquil- 
ization a la Happiness occurred at Wol- 
verine Raceway in Michigan on April 
21, 1969. Six horses entered in the 
10th race were found staggering around. 
Three that were especially drowsy were 
scratched. The others, described as “just 
droopy" by one official, were allowed 
to start. They raced droopily. 

On Dec. 13, 1969 the chief steward at 
Windsor Raceway in Windsor, Ontario 
canceled the 1 0th race after five out of 
eight entries behaved oddly. Four hors- 
es were dopey and the fifth "didn’t look 
right" to the track vet. On Feb. 21 of 
this year Western Fair Raceway in Lon- 
don. Ontario canceled the eighth race 
after four of seven starters were found 
drowsy. Tests were negative. 

On April 13, 1970 at Toledo's Race- 
way Park two of the five horses ready 
to start in the sixth race, a quinella event. 


were discovered in dreamland. The race 
was canceled and tests proved negative. 
Raceway General Manager Sylvester Je- 
chura says, "We don't know who was 
responsible." For a brief time a wild 
rumor circulated that fixers were using 
a special gun normally employed by 
zookeepers to tranquilizc elephants. 

These are known cases. It seems prob- 
able that there have been races in which 
the Happiness Boys pulled off undetected 
coups. Whoever they are, they are able 
to melt into the backstretch crowd with- 
out attracting notice. And merely being 
able to discover the whereabouts of sev- 
en out of eight horses entered in a Yon- 
kers claiming race is an impressive 
achievement in view of the maze of barns 
at Yonkers and Roosevelt. 

Richard Morris, Michigan's deputy 
racing commissioner and supervisor of 
harness racing, agrees with New York's 
Glasser that the tranquilizing ring is well 
organized and operates nationwide. It 
is Morris and his investigators who are 


especially curious about Ears Hallaway. 
Ears has had various dustups with the 
law, ranging from a conviction for pass- 
ing bad checks to a conviction for armed 
assault. He was between prison sentences 
from April 30, 1968 to April 14 of this 
year. He has been a habitue of harness 
tracks and has been observed currying 
friendships with grooms. Morris says he 
also has certain information about oth- 
er suspects, but he prefers to keep it to 
himself at this time. 

Somewhere, somehow, the Happiness 
Boys have found the secret of admin- 
istering an undetectable tranquilizer to 
platoons of horses, and somewhere, 
somehow, the Happiness Boys are go- 
ing to strike again. Chairman Glasser 
has one small cheerful thought for New 
York bettors, at least. He believes the 
fixers now will move on to another state. 
As he puts it, "No one would hold up 
two banks on the same street in the 
same day." Happiness Boys, wherever 
you are, the challenge is yours. end 
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MEET MR. TWINKLETOES 
AND HIS FRIENDS 


Mr. T.. children, is Alex Karras. He weighs 245 pounds. He runs like a mad 
duck. His friends are 39 Lions. Hear them roar by GEORGE PLIMPTON 


O f course, it's too early to tell. The 
coaches know it and they're scared 
if you mention it. because it means the 
jinx is on. and they kick at the grass, 
and they trot out the standbys, "No. 
no. you've got to play them one at a 
time" or "Any team in the NFL can 
beat you on any given Sunday" and so 
forth. Yet there is a glint to the eye and 
a certain smugness in the voice, and you 


can tell by listening to the players in 
the locker room that something more is 
stirring than early-season optimism. The 
Detroit Lions are on the move, their pres- 
ence felt both on the field (3-0) and in a 
community that has not had a cham- 
pionship football team in 13 years and 
at the end of a season has been known 
to pack its snowballs ice-hard to lend 
physical weight to its displeasure. At a 


recent banquet Lcni Barney, the bril- 
liant cornerback, was asked what he 
thought the chances were of the Lions 
getting to the Super Bowl, and before 
he could begin an answer the crowd was 
on its feet, yelling and stomping, bang- 
ing glasses with forks and carrying on — 
an ovation that lasted for five minutes 
and was a tribute not only to Barney 
and the Lions but to the question, which 
in previous years would have been greet- 
ed with skeptical murmurs, if not rau- 
cous laughter. 

The Lions' chances looked even more 
favorable Monday night when, surpris- 
ingly trailing 0-7 at halftime, they ral- 
lied to overwhelm their archrivals, the 
Chicago Bears, 28-14 in Detroit, and 
gain the undisputed lead in the Nation- 
al Central Division. 

The Monday night game was in many 
ways typical of the donnybrooks between 
Detroit and Chicago. Players often speak 
of the "personalities" of teams, which 
differ so markedly that a guard, say, suf- 
fering an odd amnesia could tell, if he 





remembered the feel of a game, just who 
the opponents were. The great New York 
Giant teams were surgical and neat. So 
was Green Bay. Its opponents never felt 
overpowered or brutalized and at the 
end of a game were just as vigorous as 
at the beginning, all set to continue 
whomping the Packers except that the 
scoreboard clock had stopped and the 
score was the wrong way around. Some 
teams have schizoid personalities. Kan- 
sas City has a deft brush-block offense 
that leaves the opposition still on its 
feet after a play, standing around and 
wondering what's happened; yet its de- 
fense is massive and corrupting. Min- 
nesota and Atlanta, on the other hand, 
possess all-encompassing, simple, brutal 
philosophies — very likely the result of 
the stern attitudes of Norman Van 
Brocklin who put together both clubs — 
in which offense and defense tend equal- 
ly to run straight at and over people. 
Chicago has traditionally had very rough 
defenses, invariably big and quick-tem- 
pered. perpetuated by the “Monsters 
of the Midway” sobriquet that has pat- 
terned the Bears' personal habits and 
probably won games for them. too. 

Indeed, all the National Central teams 
have had storied defenses — Chicago, 
Green Bay, Detroit and, more recently, 
Minnesota with its Purple People Eater 
front four. These clubs could be beat- 
en, but it was a painful, difficult pro- 
cess, and the victors were likely to moan 
for a week and look at their welts and 
wonder how they ever got out of those 
cold frontier towns alive. 

Lion fans have always cherished their 
defense. When Detroit won its 1957 
championship the celebrating crowd 
swept up Joe Schmidt, the middle line- 
backer, on its shoulders and left the of- 
fensive team to straggle off the field on 
its own. Two Sundays ago a Tiger Sta- 
dium crowd roundly booed Cincinnati 
for ruining a Detroit shutout with a 
meaningless field goal late in the game 
rather than manfully testing the defense 
with a touchdown try. Lion defensive 
units have won nicknames. There were 
“Chris' Crew” (a secondary composed 
of Jack Christiansen, Jim David and Carl 

The Karras-coached Bloomfield Jets lost their 
only game 2-0 when Alex Jr, 10. was caught 
for a safety on a play sent in by guess who. 


Karilivacz) and the original "Fearsome 
Foursome" (Darris McCord, Alex Kar- 
ras, Roger Brown and Sam Williams). 
But the Detroit offensive in those days 
was such a sputtcry. damp-powder thing 
that the Los Angeles Rams, with an ex- 
cellent record and championship pro- 
pensities, appropriated the name for their 
defensive line and it stuck. 

The 1970 version of the Lion defense 
is worthy of its tradition: in the first 
two games it allowed only 254 yards 
and the measly three points. Yet the 
line is comparatively small, relying not 
on an overpowering rush like M innesota, 
but on guile and teamwork. Defensive 
Coach Jim David has built his defense 
to suit his personnel, and he has the blitz- 
ingest unit in football, rushing lineback- 
ers and safeties through the lanes pre- 
pared by the deceptive coordination of 
the front four. 

The most venerable Lion up front is 
Alex Karras, 35 (see cover). Everyone 
calls him “Big Al” but, in truth, he is 
a relatively stubby, hydrantlike figure 
of 245 pounds. He wears horn-rimmed 
glasses off the field, which give him a be- 
nign, owllike bearing, but his enormous 
gift on the field is a mad-duck agility — 
“Mr. Tw inklctoes" the coaches call him. 
At this stage in the season Karras is 
still working up to his potential. Last 
year, in the second Green Bay game, he 
received the only serious injury of his 
career — cartilage damage to a knee that 
required postseason surgery, and he was 
on a cane until March. Seeing him dow n, 
the Green Bay crowd let loose with a 
strange sustained cry of triumph that 
lasted until Karras hobbled off the field — 
a reaction that he considers the greatest 
accolade of his career. "I’d done enough 
damage to Green Bay to make them 
hate me that much," he says. “Well, 
that's a tribute, and I wish I’d done 
enough up there to make them yell three 
times as loud." 

A defense that depends, as Detroit's 
does, on communication and teamwork, 
requires an able play-caller, and it has 
one in Middle Linebacker Mike Lucci, 
whom Joe Schmidt, now the Lion head 
coach, rates above Ray Nitschkc and 
Dick Butkus. “If you wanted to kilt De- 
troit," Jim Martin, the defensive line 
coach, says, "you'd kidnap Lucci." 

Lucci is rueful about his relative ob- 
scurity, but he accepts the fact that rec- 


ognition for a player who comes into 
the league unheralded (as opposed to 
the fanfare greeting a Tommy Nobis or 
a Butkus) and plays for an also-ran ball 
club (Nitschke has been on five cham- 
pionship teams) is not usually forthcom- 
ing. “But now it's my turn." he says 
with confidence. "Jim David has given 
us a system; we have the personnel; no- 
body has any business scoring on us." 

The most notable figure in an excel- 
lent defensive secondary is All-Pro Lem 
Barney, who is perhaps the best natural 
athlete in the league — graceful, quick and 
versatile (he runs back punts and last 
year was the team’s punter). He is joy- 
ous, easygoing and likes himself in fiat, 
dusterlike Big Apple hats (he has eight) 
that he wears around the locker room. 
The hat is the last item off before he gets 
into his football suit and the first thing on 
when he comes in from the field. Quarter- 
backs avoid throwing in his direction, 
which depresses him because he likes ac- 
tion. but then he has his punt returns for 
compensation. Against Cincinnati he 
scooped up a punt that was rolling dead, 
the ball slowly rocking back and forth 
beneath the feet of a near circle of Ben- 
gals, one of them bending to touch it 
down, the field judge inhaling to blow 
his whistle — and Barney reached in, 
snatched it and circled the startled group 
for a 6 1 -yard touchdown run. 

Last year Karras, Lucci, Barney, el al. 
were a close second behind the Vikings in 
overall defensive statistics. But only one 
Lion (Barney) was picked from the de- 
fensive unit to play in the Pro Bowl, an 
oversight that caused grumbling and yet 
could be considered an encomium to the 
cohesive and unified structure devised by 
Jim David. Jerry Rush, the aptly named 
tackle, has pointed out: "It's the sum of 
our parts that is awesome." 

David has given the Lions his own con- 
siderable competitive instincts. As a De- 
troit cornerback (1952-59), he was 
known as “The Hatchet," and it was said 
that running into his area was to traffic 
with a buzz saw ripped from its sockets 
and careering around the woodshed 
yard — a slight confusion of metaphor 
perhaps, but to the -point. David once 
broke Y. A. Tittle’s jaw in several places, 
and he carried on such a highly publi- 
cized rivalry with Tom Fears of the Rams 
that on one occasion in Los Angeles, 
when the mood of the crowd got unusu- 

conltnued 
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MR. TWINKLETOES 


ally ugly. George Wilson, then an as- 
sistant coach, took David out and fur- 
tively changed his jersey incase the crowd 
got completely out of hand and came 
down to find him. 

So habituated is Detroit to the idea of 
a cannonading defense and a popgun of- 
fense that its first two games this season 
were described by more than one local 
writer as great “defensive” victories de- 
spite the high offensive totals — 40-0 over 
Green Bay, 38-3 over Cincinnati. 
Schmidt has concentrated on offense this 
season, and that most intricate of mecha- 
nisms, the offensive line, has finally 
begun to mesh. In previous years, when 
Mel Farr, the quicksilver running back 
from UCLA, turned upfield on his cut, 
his way was barred by terrifying thickets 
of tacklers. Now the likes of Roger 
Shoals. Chuck Walton, Rocky Freitas 
and Ed Flanagan clear his path. Farr at- 
tributes his present success ( 140 yards in 
two games) to his blockers. “I'm not run- 
ning any better,” he says, “but the line 
is there and even an average running 
back with a great line is a top back.” 

Finally, the Lions have depth. There 
are three good quarterbacks: Bill Mun- 
son. Greg Landry and Greg Barton: a 
host of running backs, including Altie 
Taylor, Bill Triplett and Nick Eddy: and 
All-Pro Tight End Charlie Sanders has 
Craig Cotton behind him. 

“In the old days," Alex Karras remi- 
nisces, “a guy’d get hurt, the coaches 
would give this big gasp, and you’d watch 
a rookie give a little yell and come off the 
bench to take the guy’s place. His contact 
lenses would tumble out on the way out 
to the huddle, and you’d see him put his 
hands out in front of him like a blind 
man, and he’d say, ‘Well, if you just point 
me in the right direction maybe. . . .’ I 
mean they were caper, those cats we used 
to have. It’s different now. On this club, a 
guy gets hurt and the coaches give this lit- 
tle shrug of the shoulders and they call 
out, ‘Well, all right, next,' and off the 
bench comes a guy who’s 800 feet tall and 
good enough to make your eyes pop, and 
he’s got someone behind him, too. Imag- 
ine a club good enough to lose three fine 
players through injury [Steve Owens, 
Earl McCullouch and John Wright] and 
not be hurting.” 

The keeper of all this talent is Schmidt, 
who took the head coaching job in 1967 
with great reluctance. He was self-ap- 
praising enough to ask for assistants who 
knew more football than he did: for ex- 


ample. Offensive Coach Bill McPcak 
was an NFL head coach for five years. 

Schmidt’s own coaching career began 
with a humiliation that he often thinks 
back on to remind himself of the pre- 
cariousness of the profession and to give 
himself assurance that he has come a 
long way. In his first game, an exhi- 
bition against Denver, the Lions were 
beaten 13-7, the NFL’s first loss to an 
AFL team. Schmidt and the league 
weren’t alone in their shame. Alex Kar- 
ras was thrown out in the second half. 
Consumed with fury, he cast about for 
some form of self-flagellation and end- 
ed up by chain-smoking 40 cigarettes in 
the shower room. He had announced 
publicly that if Denver won the game 
he would walk home to Detroit, which 
gave him a banquet-circuit line that year 
. . . that he was late because he’d just 
got in from Colorado. 

The Denver game had further signif- 
icance for Karras and Schmidt. Karras 
suffered such dizzy spells from his smok- 
ing bout that he gave up cigarettes en- 
tirely despite having smoked since the 
age of 13. Schmidt not only lost, he 
achieved instant nadir, a point which it 
is well to have behind you. 

For four years Schmidt and his coach- 
es have worked on rebuilding their ball 
club. Last year might have been the Year 
of the Lion if it had not been for an open- 
ing-day loss to Pittsburgh, the only game 
the Stcelers won in 1969. Schmidt thinks 
he brought the Lions in too “tight" but 
some of the players think that the Stcel- 
er loss may have been the true making 
of the team, the last vestige of adoles- 
cence having its fling. From that point 
on. and despite injuries and weaknesses 
in certain positions, punting especially, 
Detroit won nine games, tied one and 
lost three, two of them to the Vikings. 
Up until Monday's Chicago game, the 
Lion goal line has not been crossed in 
four league games, including the last two 
in 1969. 

One advantage that Schmidt enjoys 
as a coach is that he has not been long 
out of the playing ranks. He has a par- 
ticular accord with his men. Without a 
touch of self-consciousness, he can de- 
liver the soul-searing perorations that 
give a player or team a lift. Schmidt 
has been there himself, in the wars; he 
was possibly the best there ever was at 
his position. He continues to keep him- 
self in shape with laps after practice and 
weight-machine exercises so that when 


he tells his players that he wants the 
win, that they’d better get the jump on 
the opposition or he’s going to go in 
and beat them up himself, he is con- 
vincing. One of his admiring players, a 
man who has drifted from team to team 
in the NFL, says that Schmidt is the 
only coach he has come across whose 
words arc never made fun of. (This is a 
common practice — to exchange the ver- 
bal excesses that coaches are prone to, 
the malapropisms, the cliches.) 

And what of Alex Karras, the old 
rogue, the great Lion in the final years of 
his extraordinary and tumultuous career? 
This year he turned up at training camp a 
surprisingly changed figure. True, there 
were the usual preseason rumbles and ob- 
servations, many of which found their 
way into the press. Karras is a man who 
speaks his mind and is frequently occu- 
pied with out-of-the-way matters: he ran 
a golf tournament to benefit cystic fibro- 
sis in Flint, Mich, last June, during which 
a cannon was shot off from time to time 
behind the first tee to keep, as he put it, 
“the golfers on their toes"; there were 
his usual salary complaints; a few digs 
at Commissioner Pete Rozelle, a favor- 
ite target; a threat or so to give up foot- 
ball and retire to Iowa; an appearance 
in a weird TV commercial in which he 
picked up a small sports car and held it 
upside down to drain its gas tank into 
a bucket; and his admission on The 
Tonight Show of his boyhood terror of 
playing against older kids who had 
“hairy bodies.” 

But once the players’ strike was over 
and the season under way, a relative qui- 
et enveloped him, which bewildered even 
his teammates. Some felt his injury was 
bothering him. Others reckoned man- 
agement had prevailed on him to con- 
tain his high jinks. Others detected a 
mellowing process. He is, after all, a re- 
cent electee to his neighborhood PTA 
and the coach of a Pony League foot- 
ball team, the Jets. When one of his 
youthful charges said, “Mr. Karras. I 
can’t come to practice tomorrow. I have 
a French horn lesson," he managed to 
resist the temptation to speak ill of 
French horns and what he’d like to do 
with their 1 5-odd feet of tubing. 

Karras himself senses a change. Be- 
ing older, he has less in common with a 
team whose average age is 26. His in- 
jury, though improving daily, bothers 
him and he speaks of retreating a bit be- 
cause of it — “like a wounded dog”; he 
continued 
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Zenith makes color TV history. 
Again. 

Introducing a totally 
advanced Chromacolor system 
for a picture so much brighter 
so much sharpen with so much 
greater contrast and detail- 
you’ve really got to see it to see it. 



Remember: only your Zenith dealer has 
Chromacolor. 


r £MJTH 


It all started last 
year, when Zenith 
announced the 
most revolution- 
ary system of 
color TV ever in- 
vented. Zenith Chromacolor. 

Featuring a patented color picture tube 
that fully illuminated every color dot on 
a jet-black background. 

To bring you a color picture that out- 
colored, outbrightened, outcontrasted, 
and outdetailed every giant-screen color 
TV before Chromacolor. 


A lot of people thought we’d stop right 
there. But we didn't. 

We built in a new. more powerful 
chassis. Handcrafted, so you can depend 
on it. 

A new. giant 25" (diagonal) picture 
screen— color TV’s biggest picture. 

Automatic Tint Guard. Zenith's new 
tint control that keeps face tones tuned 
when there are signal variations. 

And Zenith's exclusive Gold 
Guard tuner, with 16-karat gold contact 
points for longer life. 

It all adds up to a new color TV picture 
so bright and so sharp, no ad can begin 
to show it to you. 

You've really got to see it, to see it! 

Chromacolor 100. Newest member of 
the Chromacolor family. 

At Zenith, the quality goes in before 
the name goes on. 






Old Crow begins with 
men who love to 
work with their hands. 

George Donehoo is Old Crow’s Master Distiller. He is the 
one man who knows all the secrets that give our country Bourbon 
its special character. 

The first scientific way of distilling Bourbon was invented 
by Dr. James Crow back in 1 835. But giving our Bourbon a 
handcrafted taste is still an art. 

“Most of the people at Old Crow never stop working with 
their hands,” says Donehoo. “Come evening, you’ll likely find them 
working on their own projects.” 

George Donehoo calls on the same craftsmanship making 
this barometer as he does running our distillery. For a set of the 
plans, write: Old Crow, Box 491 , Frankfort, Ky. 40601. 



Trace 

barometer pattern 
on a good piece 
of mahogany. 


Saw just 
outside pattern 
lines so you have 
a little stock 
left for sanding 
to profile. 


Make holes 
for instruments 
with drill and 
coping saw. Allow 
•4" all around 
for clearance. 


Fine sand. 

Stain. After drying, 
insert barometer, 
hygrometer, 
and thermometer. 
And now it’s 
getting on toward 
Old Crow time. 



Handcrafted Bourbon 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY K PROOF DISTlUEO , 


i BOTTLED I 


FAMOUS OLD CROW DISTIL 1ERY I 


FRANKFORT. 



Saturday morning is the supermarket and car wash and 
laundromat and traffic and crowds and finally a cup 
of coffee and the two of you by yourselves and . . . 


This.Js the L^M 


A time to take it easy . . . and enjoy 
a whole new cigarette. New L&M. 
With a rich new blend and rich new 
flavor. Share the pleasure, share 
the moment . . . now. 

NEW, RICH 15M 


MR. TWINKLETOES continued 


is outraged by the mockery of not be- 
ing 100% right when his team is a strong 
contender. That's the chief reason for 
his transformation: that he has looked 
around and found himself on a team 
that could go all the way. 

"In the 12 years I've played for De- 
troit,” he says, "I've never felt this way 
before. In past years we've always said, 
'Oh, if we only had an offensive line or 
a placckicker or a quarterback or a punt- 
er.’ We've always had an excuse. Now 
we don't have one. The coaches have 
put it together and they've presented it 
to us. They say, ‘Well, here you arc.’ 
What can you say? The gun is loaded. 
No more blanks. The live stuff's in there. 
Now it's our responsibility. 

"I felt all this after the Kansas City 
exhibition game. We lost that game, but 
then we’d only had about four days of 
practice, and I looked around and I saw 
that the coaches had given us this very, 
very good machine. After the game \ tele- 
phoned a friend of mine who thought I 
was going to explode on somebody, 
which you usually do when you lose. 
He couldn't believe it, knowing me, when 
I told him in this quiet voice that we 
were going a long way, that maybe we 
had a championship team. He kept say- 
ing, ’Hey, Alex, is that you? You been 
hit on the head? You all right?’ ” 

The other day Dick LeBcau, the vet- 
eran corncrback, was sitting in the gloom 
of a suburban Detroit nightclub called 
Basin Street and feeling very all right. 
The waitresses were pretty, with piled- 
up hair, and they doubled as go-go danc- 
ers. They wore long red jumpers with 
big zippers in front, which they pulled 
when the time came. Then they would 
set their trays down and gyrate slowly 
on a little stage. LeBeau is a man of live- 
ly imagination and he was convinced 
that he had spotted Justice William O. 
Douglas sitting at a ringside table. 

"Hey, Judge!” he kept calling out. 

Finally the man turned to order a 
drink and LeBeau hollered: "You ask- 
ing for a change of venue?” 

"That doesn't look anything like the 
Justice," someone said. 

"He's in disguise,” LeBeau said. 

"You were talking about the Lions" 
attitude.” he was reminded. 

"Oh, yes," said LeBeau. "Well, I'll 
tell you one thing. We're not fat or 
happy." 

"Well, what are you?" 

"We're hungry." LeBcau said. end 
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A 400 year old 
English tradition that ££ 
became the first name t 
for the martini. 
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THREE BIRDS WHO MAINLY STAY 


Baltimore's Big Three pitching staff was as successful as ever. Without dazzling anyone, it merely 
engineered a sweep over the Minnesota Twins. So now bring on the Reds by ROY BLOUNT JR. 


A nyone desiring a career as a mound 
> mainstay should apply to the Bal- 
timore Orioles. Not that the Orioles need 
any more mound mainstays just now — 
they have three 20-game winners in M ike 
C uellar. Dave McNally and Jim Palm- 
er — but the Orioles are to a mound main- 
stay what a houseful of ravishingly beau- 
tiful hens is to a mainstay rooster. They 
make the job so much easier. 

Consider the aid and comfort given 
Cuellar when he started the first game 
of the American League championship 
playoff series against the Minnesota 
Twins on Saturday. Cuellar does not 
like to pitch in the sort of chill that per- 
vaded the Twins' Metropolitan Stadium, 


which may explain why his screwball 
was not working, why his fastball lacked 
its usual quickness and why he was 
reached for six runs in 4>/j innings. But 
was he brought low and tagged with a 
damaging loss? Not at all. The accom- 
modating Baltimore hitters scored 10 
runs off Minnesota's mainstay, 24-game 
winner Jim Perry, and his relief. They 
even loaded the bases so that Cuellar per- 
sonally could hit a grand-slam home run 
of sorts just fair over the right-field fence. 
And they won 10-6. 

On the next two days McNally and 
Palmer took their turns with a tena- 
cious six-hitter and a snazzy 12-strike- 
out job, respectively, and the Oriole hit- 


ters — including McNally and Palmer — 
did their part to produce 11-3 and 6-1 
victories. Altogether it was the kind of 
seldom sensational but predictably suf- 
ficient pitching that the Orioles’ Big 
Three have been turning in this year, 
causing word to get out that the team 
has not only three mainstays, but also 
three stoppers. 

A stopper is even better than a main- 
stay. He is a pitcher whose consistent 
presence in the win column, by what- 
ever score, keeps a team from settling 
into a losing streak. On Saturday and 
Sunday Minnesota was treated to ex- 
cellent examples of how these stoppers 
function. After the first inning of the 
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HAS TO GO BACK TO THE 1944 TIGERS TO FIND A THREESOME AS EFFECTIVE AS BALTIMORE'S McNALLY, PALMER AND CUELLAR 


first game the Orioles were never be- 
hind. When Cuellar faltered he had a six- 
run lead. When McNally gave the Twins 
their first two hits — both home runs — 
he had a four-run lead. Those hits made 
it 4-3. but McNally never let the Twins 
score again. As they have been all sea- 
son. Baltimore’s stoppers were exactly 
as good as they had to be. 

The Orioles do lose games, and so does 
one of the Big Three now and then. But 
all year they never lost more than two 
straight in which a member of the Big 
Three was the starter. Baltimore’s long- 
est losing streak was three. The team 
had only two such streaks, and McNal- 
ly stopped them both. 

Palmer, who only once lost as many 
as two straight decisions himself, 
snapped four Oriole losing streaks at 
two, and Cuellar cut two. During Au- 
gust the Orioles stopped the other teams 
for good. They had only one losing streak 
longer than a single game and the Big 
Three went 19-2. 

Between them, Cuellar (24-8), McNal- 


ly (24-9) and Palmer (20-10) won 68 
games — the most by three pitchers on 
the same club since Hal Newhouser, Diz- 
zy Trout and Ruffus Gentry of the war- 
time 1944 Detroit Tigers and more than 
any of the fabled Cleveland Big Threes 
(various combinations of Bob Lemon, 
Bob Feller, Early Wynn, Mike Garcia 
and Herb Score) of the ’50s. Never once 
did McNally, Cuellar or Palmer miss a 
starting turn and together they pitched 
54 complete games, 16 more than any 
other whole pitching staff in the league. 
Remarkably, Palmer was the only one 
of the three who finished the regular sea- 
son with an earned run average under 
3.00, and Cuellar was way up there at 
3.48. However, as Eddie Brinkman of 
the Senators puts it, “These guys give 
up two to four runs a game but when 
you play them you know you’re not go- 
ing to bust it open." 

What makes a stopper — a consistent 
low-run complete-game pitcher? "One 
thing," says Dave Leonhard, a well-spo- 
ken Johns Hopkins graduate and a well- 


hit member of this year’s less-than-over- 
powering Baltimore relief corps, "is hav- 
ing horse manure in your bullpen." There 
were many times when Manager Earl 
Weaver would have pulled his starter 
short of a complete game, except that 
there was no one he could bring in who 
would make him feel as easy as even a 
tiring member of the Big Three. 

Tom Phoebus, a long reliever and 
spot starter for the Orioles this year, 
offers a more classical assessment of 
what makes the McCuelmer triad so 
solid: "They are mature pitchers . . . 
know their own capabilities ... are firm- 
willed . . . have that confidence . . . 
have that, uh, consistency." 

A few minutes later Phoebus returns 
with an afterthought: "One more thing 
I forgot. Burning desire.” 

None of the three, though, gives a par- 
ticularly burning impression off the 
mound. They look like any Cuban guy, 
any Irish guy and any Southern Cal- 
ifornia guy (Palmer was born in New 
York but grew up in Los Angeles, and 
continued 
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THREE BIRDS continued 


his father Max was an established Hol- 
lywood character actor). “McNally is 
your typical pitcher,” says Leonhard, 
meaning that McNally mixes up a well- 
controlled fastball, curve and slider the 
way the model pitcher is supposed to. 
“Palmer is your two-pitch power pitch- 
er — curve and fastball. Cuellar is 
tricky — screwball, throws it all different 
speeds. There's nothing so unusual about 
any of them, really.” 

There is nothing so unusual about a 
starter for the Orioles finishing and win- 
ning a lot of games, either. To go along 
with firm will and burning desire, there 
is nothing quite like a heap of hitting 
and fielding behind you. The Orioles 
were shut out only four times all year 
when a Big Three pitcher started. Their 
fielders, next to Cleveland’s, gave up the 
fewest unearned runs in the league and 
prevented an untold number of runs that 
would have been earned. 

But to say that the Orioles’ Big Three 
were in an ideal position to win 68 games 
is no more of a detraction than to say 
that Nch Armstrong, Buzz Addrm and 
Michael Collins had the moon made all 
the way. And when Leonhard says his 
three teammates are not so unusual, he 
does not mean to deny that they are con- 
summate. They have done what pitchers 
are supposed to do. If everyone did his 
job as well, the world would be a better 
place and the American League playoffs 
would have gone on forever. 

Observers agree that the three have at 
least six important things in common: 

1 ) Each works very hard both during 
his starts and between them. That means 
he docs a lot of running, thinking, throw- 
ing and counseling with Oriole fielders 
when he is not pitching. 

2) Each challenges the hitter. He keeps 
throwing the pitch he wants to throw 
no matter how likely it seems that the 
hitter will foul it off or take it or belt it 
if it is not thrown just right. 

3) Each has excellent control. 

4) Each is, as they say, a tough com- 
petitor, full of, as they say, desire. 

5) Each is a good enough hitter — ask 
the Twins — to keep from being pulled 
loo often for a pinch hitter, and each 
fields well. 

6) Each knew a period of misery that 
almost ended his career. 

Allic Reynolds, the former stopper for 
the Cleveland Indians and New York 
Yankees, once observed that he did not 
become a pitcher until he had arm trou- 


ble. “After you hurt yourself,” agrees 
Baltimore Pitching Coach George Bam- 
berger, “you think a bit more. You turn 
out to be a better pitcher for it.” 

Cuellar knocked around in the mi- 
nors for nine years before sticking with 
Houston in 1966. He won 12 games that 
year and 16 the next. Then, as Astros’ 
General Manager Spec Richardson says, 
“We told Mike not to pitch winter ball. 
We felt he was overworking himself. 
Maybe he was a little mad at us. Any- 
way he showed up the next spring and 
said his arm hurt. I think maybe some 
of it was in his head." 

Cuellar’s version is somewhat differ- 
ent. He is, he insists, a man who likes 
to go down to a Spanish-speaking coun- 
try in the off season and pitch. Con- 
sidering the extent of his English and 
the fact that he was born in Cuba and 
makes his home in Puerto Rico, it may 
be that he thinks of United States base- 
ball as his off season. At any rate, when 
he tried to pitch for Houston in 1968 
after an idle winter he was way off. “For 
a while," he says, “1 think 1 Tvevev pitch 
again. I couldn't throw the ball." 

He was 8-1 1 for Houston that year. 
In December of '68 he was traded to Bal- 
timore for Curt Blefary, and after a win- 
ter of pitching in Puerto Rico he won 
23 for the Orioles and shared the Cy 
Young Award with Denny McLain. 

Palmer was another person whose arm 
troubles were felt by some to be located 
in his head. It turned out that they were 
located in his leg. They began in 1967 
and lasted through the ’68 season, dur- 
ing which he pitched only 37 innings, 
all in the minors. 

“If my arm hurts in Baltimore it's 
going to hurt in Rochester," Palmer was 
heard to grumble at one point. He had 
won 15 games for the Orioles in 1966 
and became the youngest pitcher ever 
to throw a World Series shutout when 
he stopped the Dodgers 6-0. He felt no- 
body quite believed him about his sore 
arm. He was vindicated last year when 
his problem was diagnosed: his left leg 
is shorter than his right, causing arm and 
back strain. Last year, with one shoe pad- 
ded, he was 16-4, and this year, with any 
luck, he would have won as many games 
as his two left-handed friends. 

McNally's troubles also cropped up 
in 1967. In June of that year it was con- 
cluded that he had been nursing a sore 
arm since spring without realizing it. A 
calcium deposit was found in his elbow. 


The fluid on the elbow was drained off 
and cortisone was injected. Still, al- 
though he was throwing hard again and 
had reacquired his slider, which he had 
mysteriously lost somewhere in the vi- 
cinity of Elmira, N.Y. six years before, 
he was hardly a Gibson or Seaver. All 
he could do was win. He won 17 straight 
from September of ’68 to the following 
July, and during this period was res- 
cued from defeat so often by his team- 
mates as to win the nickname McLucky. 
Now he has become a truly savvy pitch- 
er — and the Orioles still hit. 

The Big Three, in a few words, are 
sound, smart and able. In a time of less 
than universal displays of solid work- 
manship across the land, it may be worth- 
while to consider their attributes. 

CUELLAR. He has superstitions. No 
one can throw him his glove or the ball. 
He must pick up each from the ground 
himself. Before starting each inning he 
circles the mound and walks up the front 
of it with his back to the hitter. During 
the game no one but his regular catcher 
caw warm him up. Even if \he catcher is 
busy putting on his gear between in- 
nings, Cuellar will wait. During his pre- 
game warmups no one but Coach Jim 
Frey can catch him, and for the whole 1 5- 
minute warmup period Catcher Elrod 
Hendricks — and no one else — must 
stand there in a batting stance. 

Cuellar is known among his team- 
mates as “Crazy Horse.” He has a slow 
screwball, a medium screwball and a fast 
screwball. In a recent game he threw 55 
fastballs (41 for strikes), 34 screwballs 
(20 strikes) and seven curves (four 
strikes). Hendricks, who is from St. 
Thomas in the Virgin Islands, says that 
when he and Cuellar talk they speak 
"40% Spanish, 30% English, 20?j pig 
Latin and 10% jokes. But to tell the 
truth,” he says, "I usually don't get much 
accomplished when I go out to the 
mound to talk to Mike.” 

Usually Cuellar is a quiet, collected 
and brisk workman on the mound, but 
sometimes he loses his temper. The first 
five batters to face him a few weeks ago 
hit safely and one of the hits was a grand- 
slam home run. He got into several argu- 
ments with the umpire during the bom- 
bardment and finally took himself out of 
the game because he was so upset. His 
wife Emma says that on the night before 
he pitches, “We'll be sitting there watch- 
ing television and suddenly his muscles 
will jump out and his arm will shoot out.” 

continued 
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Lost cash is a lost vacation. But lose your Bank of America 
Travelers Cheques and you get a quick refund. Anywhere 
in the world. And for the full amount. This money-back 
guarantee comes with every purchase— together with the 
promise that you can cash them wherever you travel. Money- 
back money is sold by leading banks everywhere and it’s 
backed by the world’s largest bank. Ask for it by name: 

Bank of America Travelers Cheques. 


Guaranteed loss-proof, 
theft-proof and termite-proof 

428 985.2 
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Or your money back. 






The Ford 
that gives you 
better ideas 

...for less. 


Moke it better. Price it lower. That's the whole idea 
behind Torino. This lean middle-size car is nearly as 
big inside as the big cars, with ample room for six 
people. But outside, its sleek, trim shape is strictly 
business. It moves, handles and parks with a nimble- 
ness men approve of and women are grateful for. 
What’s more. Torino comes with better ideas. 
Compare it to the nearest competition. See what a 
difference better ideas can make to you. 


5 inches moro wheelbase than the nearest 
competition, for a smoother, stable ride. 

Pick the roughest road. Torino's got a better idea 
for handling it — 1 17-in. wheelbase. Yet its turning 
circle is still as small as the nearest competition s. 


Torino power brakes, automatic transmission, 
bucket seats. ..all offer something extra. 

All power brakes are discs in front — not just drums 
—for straighten fade-resistant stops. All automatic 
transmissions ore 3-speed, not just 2. (And you can 
shift them manually, too, whenever you want that 
extra degree of control.) All bucket seats have 
high-backs, not separated headrests. And all 
four-on-the-floor sticks are Hurst® Shifters. 

Fourteen different models to choose from. 
You can match your needs, exactly. 

Nome the kind of car you want. Torino's got it. 

Choose sedans, wagons, SportsRoofs, hardtops, 
even cj convertible. Torino lets you take your pick. 

Get heated rear window defroster, power 
seats, other big car options our nearest 
competition doesn't offer. 

There's more. Like power windows, intermittent 
windshield wipers, even disappearing headlights. 
The nearest competition doesn t offer them at any 
price. But you can get them all on Torino— big-car 
features for less. Your Ford Dealer can put it all 
together in a Torino that's precisely right for you. 
Price one today. 

TORINO 



1971 Torino 500 2-door Hardtop. 



/Verm 














| MAYA MORIN, Italian film actress, appears in Federico Fellini's SATYRICON. 

Her "Galliano Gold" gown is by famed Italian designer Biki of Milan. Photographed at "Palatine Hill," Rome. 


THREE BIRDS 


McNALLY. “Pitching,” he says, "is 
just a matter of not giving up and not 
giving in." The only exception to this 
rule is when Frank Howard is up. How- 
ard, McNally confides, "has more than 
a great deal of confidence when he's 
against me, and l have less than a little 
confidence against him. I’d rather walk 
him and get it over with." 

The Angels’ Jim Fregosi says: "The 
question came up the other day, ’Who 
would you like to have as your pitch- 
er if you had to win one game for ev- 
erything?' I’d pick McNally.” McNally 
seems always to be pitching out of trou- 
ble. Reliever Pete Richert calls him 
"Super Tarp," because "he takes just 
enough line to make you think you 
have him hooked, just like a tarpon, 
but he'll spit that hook out every 
time.” 

PALMER. He tests his reflexes in a 
game with his roommate, Leonhard. 
Leonhard throws two baseballs at once 
and Palmer catches both, one in each 
hand. "I once caught two 20 times in a 
row," he says. "And I can catch three 
at once, too. I’d like to try four, but 
Dave can't throw four at once." 

When he was still looking for his 
20th victory and McNally and Cuellar 
had 23 each. Palmer said, "I think 
I’ve pitched as well as Cuellar and Mc- 
Nally. That’s what concerns me right 
now — people around the country think 
of me as the other starter with the Ori- 
oles. Look, I've said you’ve got to be 
lucky when you pitch— lucky, lucky — 
and I haven't been." He also said, 
"Look at this. My face is broken out 
in a rash and I know it isn’t the straw- 
berries I ate. It must be this trying to 
win 20. I’m too old for pimples.” 

When Sonny Siebert of the Red Sox 
made him hit the dirt with a close pitch 
early this year. Palmer said, "He's cra- 
zy to throw at me because I throw hard- 
er than he does." 

That, then, is the Orioles’ Big Three. 
Weaver figures that in any Scries he has 
a 50% chance of winning the first game 
with any one of the three going against 
the other club’s ace. And then "no one 
can match our guys in the second and 
third game.” 

Finally, Weaver faces right up to the 
question. "If you went into the last game 
of the season with each of your Big Three 
needing one win for 20, whom would 
you pitch?" he is asked. 

"Phoebus,” Weaver replies. end 
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We made 
the tobacco 
for your 
favorite pipe. 



Sail is blended in Holland from 14 of the world’s 
smoothest, gentlest tobaccos. It’s extra long cut to give you 
a slow-burning, cool smoke. Try it, it won’t bite. Sail is 
imported in four blends from natural to fully aromatic. 

It will make your favorite pipe taste even better. 

Made in Holland by Theodorus Niemeyer < Ti\P> Holland’s leading tobacco blender since 1819. 
Available in handy pocket pouches and larger size export tins. 


RACING’S 

MOST FRIGHTENING 
CORNERS 

by JACKIE STEWART with GWILYM S. BROWIM 

A famous world driving champion discusses the classic 
curves where men face both the ultimate danger and the 
supreme excitement of their sport. He also tells how he 
did his best to win iast Sunday's U.S. Grand Prix for a 
dead man— and why such men should not have to die 


The United States Grand Prix at 
Watkins Glen olTcrs the largest 
purse in the world of road rac- 
ing $250,500- but last Sun- 
day I wanted to win it for one 
very special reason beyond the 
prize money involved. A victory 
by any driver other titan Jacky 
lekx of Ik'lgiunt would mean 
that my close friend Jochen 
Rindt, who was killed during 
practice prior to the Italian 
Grand Prix early last month, 
would posthumously win the 
World Champion Racing Driver 
title for 1970. This is the premier 
award in automobile racing, and 
Jochen fully deserved it by virtue 
of his live Grand Prix victories 
this year. By winning at Watkins 
(ilen and then again in the Mex- 
ican Grand Prix, lekx could have 
surpassed Jochen 's total of 45 
championship points by a single 
point. I, for one. would have hat- 
ed to go to Mexico with that on 
my mind. Now, no thanks to me, 
I won't have to. 

What happened to me at Wat- 
kins Glen is typical of so much in 
auto racing— excitement, high 
hopes and then, in a single mo- 
ment, routine failure. After qual- 
ifying second at the (ilen behind 
lekx and his Ferrari, I felt rea- 
sonably optimistic about the job 
I had to do. Winning was going 
to be difficult on a course that 
contains only five or six corners, 
but the car designed by my team 


owner and manager. Ken Tyrrell, 
seemed to have settled into good 
health. Starter Tex Hopkins, 
wearing his lilac-colored suit, 
leaped into the air to do his acro- 
batic Amcrican-style start, and 
at the end of the first lap I had a 
lead of two seconds over the 
field, lekx, Pedro Rodriguez of 
Mexico and others were scrap- 
ping for second place. Although 
I eased otf a bit. my lead three- 
quarters of the way through the 
race was 56 seconds. Suddenly, 
in my rearview mirrors I noticed 
a banner of defeat: blue smoke. 
The oil pressure fell to zero. Af- 
ter coddling the car through five 
more laps, I dropped out on the 
83rd. 

lekx was not much luckier. A 
broken fuel line delayed him 
sufficiently so that the best he 
could do was finish fourth be- 
hind the winner, Bra/ilian rook- 
ie Emerson Fittipaldi in a Lotus. 
To me, the fact that Rindt, 
though no longer alive, had 
clinched the title beyond dispute 
meant that justice had been 
done. Watkins Glen had been a 
good race, a safe race, a happy 
race. Although there were few 
really demanding comers, the 
winner had driven expertly. 

But in this sport today, one 
obviously must be an expci t, 
more expert than ever before. 
And smoother. And smarter. 
The arms-and-elbows caveman 


style of handling a car has van- 
ished from racing. Today s cars 
are thoroughbreds, sensitive, 
nervous pieces of very precise en- 
gineering. These finely tuned ma- 
chines have pushed the limits of 
speed dramatically upward, and 
when raced at these limits they 
are very difficult for their drivers 
to control. Road racing has be- 
come a sophisticated art in which 
the driver must work with his car 
in an extremely close relation- 
ship. With the development of 
wide tires, delicate suspensions, 
lighter construction and airfoils, 
the cars present severe handling 
problems at very high speeds. 
The razor's edge has become 
sharper than ever. 

Cornering has always been the 
heart of road racing, and this is 
more acutely true today than 
ever before. It is in the corners 
that the skill of the driver and the 
quality of his car are under the 
greatest pressure, that the re- 
wards for success and the penal- 
ties for failure are the highest. 
Conquering corners that must be 
taken at speeds considered im- 
possible only a few years ago re- 
quires natural driving talent, 
sensitivity, feel and, above all, 
mental discipline. But to handle 
a corner properly at the limit is 
one of the finest of human sensa- 
tions. one of the ultimate expe- 
riences we can have. It brings us 
right to the edge of life. 


Here arc the comers I consid- 
er the most interesting in racing, 
the ones that provide the ulti- 
mate test for car and driver. 

BIRNEVIU-E 
Spa. Belgium 

The Spa/Francorchamps track 
in Belgium’s Ardennes Forest is 
perhaps the most dangerous 
road circuit in the world. First, it 
is just an ordinary road used by 
every manner of truck and auto- 
mobile. and thus is covered with 
grime. Second, it contains eight 
corners that we take in fifth gear 
at speeds of 1 65 to 1 80 mph. One 
of the toughest is Burnevillc, a 
bend to the right located at the 
end of a long, downhill straight 
three miles after the start-finish 
line. As much as any corner in 
the world, it tests a driver's abil- 
ity to handle his car sensitively. 
Caveman tactics just slow up a 
car and sometimes put it com- 
pletely out of control. In Burnc- 
v i lie you should not brake at all 
and also should not shave the 
apex on the right too closely. 
You are going so fast that you 
must leave some safety margin to 
both the left and the right. An- 
other thing that makes a smooth 
passage through the turn difficult 
is the bumpy nature of the road. 
About two-thirds of the way 
through, you whip past a group 
of farm buildings and a cafe, very 
close on the right, then more 



farm buildings and a farmyard 
close to (he road at the left. In the 
farmyard I have often noticed an 
old farmer leaning on his pitch- 
fork, surrounded by friends and 
family, old worthies out to see 
the young rascals having their 
yearly fling. We arc like so many 
fuel-laden ballistic missiles flying 
by, but they seem utterly unper- 
turbed. If they had any idea how 
quickly a car might fly off the 
road and into the farmyard, they 
would be gone in a big hurry. 

MAST A KINK 
Spa 

Any waiter who has ever been 
up on his tiptoes, leaning for- 
ward, off-balance and hurtling 
down a narrow aisle carrying a 
tray filled with hot coffee has 
had a rough idea of what it is 
like to drive a race car through 
the Masta Kink. This is a quick 
left and right S bend which you 
go through at such high speed, 
and with so little control, that 
you fed as if you are not much 
more than a helpless passenger 
in the car. In a Formula I racer 
you are doing about 190 going 
into the Kink, which consists of 
a left turn around a high earth 
embankment, then a right turn 
around a steel safety fence and 
then out toward a tall red brick 
farmhouse and lumber yard on 
the left. To get through this 
stretch in the fastest possible 
time you must firmly conquer 
your instincts to even squeeze 
gently on the brake pedal. You 
enter the Kink from the extreme 
right side of the road and cut 
across the left-hand corner. This 
sets the car on a straight line to- 
ward the opposite side, where 
the road bends back to the right. 
You must take this right-hand 
corner so fine that your wheels 
almost brush the Armco barrier 
there. It is in doing this and then 
straightening out the car that the 
final twinge of terror occurs. 
You arc heading straight for the 
big brick house, and going so 
fast that you think this time 
you'll never miss it. But the car 
suddenly comes around just as 
it reaches the extreme left edge 
of the road and the house goes 
zinging by, I swear, no more than 
a yard away. You come out of 
the Masta Kink feeling as if you 
had climbed Everest. 


THE CHICANE 
Monte Carlo, Monaco 
The most difficult and challeng- 
ing of all the many twists and 
turns in the course at Monte Car- 
lo, mainly because it is one of 
the few that can and must be 
taken at high speed, is the left- 
right flick of a corner called the 
Chicane. It is also the turn that 
typifies the colorful character of 
the place and the race, and one 
that has propelled many of the 
world's finest drivers into disas- 
ter. The immediate approach to 
the Chicane has a ghostly sort 
of fascination. The cars hurtle 
through a long, extremely dark 
tunnel. On the right as we pop 
out into the bright sunlight again 
is a sheer cliff, while below us 
to the left is the bright blue har- 
bor filled with beautiful yachts. 
The Chicane itself is shaped by 
a thick wooden fence that bi- 
sects the middle of the road. In 
the fence is a wide gate through 
which we must take a quick left- 
hand turn at a speed of around 
1 10. You get a sudden, brilliant 
glimpse of the harbor as you 
come through this gate, but the 
look best be a fast one for you 
must immediately take a quick 
right to stay on course and out 
of the harbor. 1 always finish 
the Chicane with the feeling that 
next time around I'd better take 
it just a wee bit slower. 

TURN ONE 
Watkins Glen 

The track at Watkins Glen is a 
straightforward, rather uninter- 
esting circuit that has a tendency 
to produce very close lap times, 
which is rare in Formula I rac- 
ing. For this reason the first cor- 
ner at the Glen has become one 
of the most crucial in road rac- 
ing. What I refer to is actually 
three turns, beginning just past 
the start-finish line, which must 
be taken almost as one, a long, 
uphill, right-lcft-right S that 
leads into the main straightaway. 
The toughest section is the left 
bend that sits just over the crest 
of a hill. From our low-slung 
cockpits the bend is not visible 
from any distance, and we have 
to set up our cars about 100 
yards ahead of time to hit an 
apex we can't sec. We clip the 
bend on the extreme left, actu- 
ally getting the wheels up on the 


curbing, then exit through the 
final right bend about in the right 
center of the road. The feeling 
we try to create coming through 
such a complicated S series is 
one of smoothness and good ad- 
hesion. It is a graceful swoop 
and swoop and swoop that takes 
us through the exit at full pow- 
er and ready for a wild rush 
down the long straight. 

THE KARUSSEL 
Nurburgring, Germany 

Every time I drive here I 
can't help thinking that it is 
a freak track and that every cor- 
ner is a freak corner. The Ring is 
an enclosed tar and macadam 
circuit 14.17 miles long located 
in Germany’s Eifcl Mountains 
and designed to resemble the 
roads in that area. It isa twisting, 
up-hill-and-down-dale course 
that contains the amazing total 
of 1 76 corners, and to w in a race 
there you have to get round at 
an average speed of over lOOmph. 

To me. all of the problems en- 
countered at the Ring are 
wrapped in the Karussel. This 
is a left-hand turn that is ISO 
yards through a bowl-shaped 
semicircle which tilts at about 
30 degrees. They may call it a 
carrousel, but it is more like a 
motorcycle wall of death. Golf- 
ers speak — usually with annoy- 
ance — of blind holes on which 
they must hit to a green they 
can't sec. Well, the Karussel is 
a blind corner. You approach 


up a sleep grade at about 140 
mph. From the very low driv- 
ing position in the present For- 
mula l car. you cannot see the 
corner until you are in it. But 
standing out by itself in the for- 
est beyond the track is a tall fir 
tree. You need a lot of faith, 
but as you come charging up 
the hill toward the corner you 
simply aim at the tree. Then sud- 
denly the road seems to fall away 
under the car. You shift into sec- 
ond and hold on to the steering 
wheel like mad, as you try to 
keep the car well down in the 
turn. As the car drops into 
the bowl it squashes down un- 
der great pressure, hitting the 
very limit of its suspension. 
When you exit out the other 
side the suspension rebounds 
like a coiled spring. If the car 
comes out too high you will, 
at best, skid and lose precious 
seconds; at worst, you fly off 
the track and into the woods on 
the far sides. Race drivers hold 
few comers in higher esteem. 
During the few seconds we spend 
inside the Karussel we experience 
something like a real high. 

ADENAU DESCENT 
Nurburgring 

The real guts of the Nurburgring 
course comes in the last three- 
quarters of a mile of the de- 
scent down to the bridge at Ade- 
nau. Each time around, when I 
enter this part of the circuit, 1 
begin to think of all the things 

continued 



Scotland's Stewart and the crucial first turn at Watkins den. 
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STEWART continued 


I would rather do with my life 
than drive race cars. It is so ter- 
rifying, it takes so much deter- 
mination, so much dependence 
on the car, so much plain cour- 
age. It is also true that when 
I'm really having a go with some- 
one in a race on the Nurburg- 
ring, I consider this comer the 
very best place to make up 
time — even though I am just 
hanging on and clenching my 
teeth. The plunge starts with a 
left-hand turn around a border- 
ing hedge that is taken in fourth 
gear at about 145 mph. Actually, 
you don't just go around the 
hedge, you almost go through 
it. The best way to take this 
turn — and set up the three right- 
hand turns that immediately fol- 
low — is to stick the left front- 
wheel straight into the bottom 
of the hedge, thus grooving out 
a portion of it. This is some- 
what risky because on the other 
side of the hedge is a long fall 
into the valley below. And that 
is just the beginning, for you 
clip corners and hedges at top 
speed the rest of the way down, 
eventually coming to a left-hand 
comer over a bump where the 
car flies a full two feet off the sur- 
face of the road. To prepare for 
this corner you have to line the 
car up a good 100 yards early 
and be sure the line is correct. 
The car leaps across the apex 
of the corner before touching 
down on the left side of the track. 
Two relatively easy lefts follow. 
These bring driver and car over 
the Adenau bridge at the bot- 
tom, and start them back up the 
climb toward more nightmares. 

CURVA GRANDE 
Monza, Italy 

The Grand Prix circuit at Mon- 
za is the fastest in the world ex- 
cept for Spa in Belgium, and 
the two have totally different 
characters. Spa is hilly and has 
many tough corners. Monza is 
flat and has very few testing cor- 
ners. What we go in for over 
Monza's long, straight stretches 
is slipstreaming, the art of let- 
ting the car in front suck you 
along like a vacuum cleaner. It 
is because of this slipstreaming 
that the Curva Grande plays a 
dominant role at Monza. The 
curve is a sweeping righthander 
located at the end of the long 
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straightaway that contains the 
start-finish line. The groove 
through the corner is very nar- 
row, has little camber and yields 
little margin for error on either 
side. Yet we tear through it at 
175 mph. The favorite passing 
spot at Monza is in the straight- 
away leading to the Curva Gran- 
de. but if the passing has been 
left too late and has not been ac- 
complished by the time the cars 
get to the turn, something of a 
mess can result. The other char- 
acteristic of the turn is that in 
the middle of it, due to a change 
in the airflow, the vacuum ef- 
fect created by a car moving 
along directly in front of anoth- 
er can disappear. Suddenly there 
is a rush of wind that creates 
violent turbulence and upsets 
the trailing car's balance in a 
totally unpredictable manner. 
When this happens to you in 
the middle of the Curva Grande 
you can be in trouble. And so 
are the cars slipstreaming behind 
you. 

MULSANNE 
LeMans, France 
A good number of race courses 
have turns just like the ones you 
find on a city street. Le Mans 
has one, a 90-degree righthander 
called the Mulsanne Corner that 
comes directly at the end of a 
flat-out, 3*/2-milc straight. To get 
through this tight bend without 
shooting down the escape road 
or piling into a bank of sand 
that guards the left-hand edge 
of the exit means getting the car 
down from a speed of over 200 
to about 40 within about 400 
yards. The challenge is to put a 
car through this kind of mechan- 
ical torture smoothly enough, 16 
times each hour, to have it sur- 
vive for the full 24 hours. The 
corner is so tight it must be tak- 
en in first gear. The path through 
it is quite conventional, meaning 
you come in from the left, clip 
the apex on the extreme right 
and then clip the left edge of 
the road while exiting. The brak- 
ing should be done early and 
the brakes fed gently. The 
smoothest way through is also 
the easiest so far as the brakes, 
suspension and transmission are 
concerned. A driver will often 
tell himself, “1 could have 
braked later that time," but he 


had best forget it. If you brake 
too late you must also brake too 
hard and you can lose control. 
Many a driver has ended his race 
at Le Mans on the first lap by pil- 
ing into the sandbank on the 
left at Mulsanne. He then spends 
the next five hours or so trying 
to dig his car out. It is one of 
motoi racing's most acutely em- 
barrassing experiences. 

WOODCOTE 
Silverstonc, England 

This corner has always been 
an unusually undulating, bumpy 
and dramatic one, and over 
the years it has produced some 
gigantic slides and elbow-waving 
acrobatics. There have been oc- 
casions. in fact, when a driver 
on the last lap has finished his 
race in reverse. Last year I 
had a good old-fashioned Wood- 
cote spin myself, whirling about 
several times before hitting a 
barrier. 

The corner is a long right- 
hand bend that comes past 
the start-finish line and leads 
by the pits. A Formula I race 
car goes through it in fourth 
or fifth gear, traveling about 
140 mph. It is especially tricky 
to handle because the car must 
be maneuvered through a series 
of bumps and undulations. If 
you stray from the correct line, 
your car lets you know about 
it in no uncertain terms. It be- 
gins to misbehave, wallow about 
and have tantrums like a spoiled 
child. The line through the cor- 
ner is narrow, and not the 
one you would necessarily take 
if the surface were flat. You 
must more or less hit two apex- 
es. You clip the marker cones 
on the right as you enter, drift 
out toward the middle of the 
track, come back to the right 
once more, and then drift out 
again to the left and exit — final- 
ly — in the middle of the track. 


TURN ONE 
Indianapolis 

You come into Turn One at In- 
dianapolis out of an enormous 
tunnel of people packed into the 
grandstands on each side of the 
front straightaway. You then 
must apply yourself to a long, 
bumpy, fast corner that leaves 
little margin for error. The prop- 
er groove is narrow ; because of 
the dust and grit that collects, 
driving outside the groove is like 
driving on ballbearings. Thanks 
to some good luck, I learned how 
to handle Turn One during qual- 
ifying trials in my first Indy year, 
1 966. Late in a day in which I had 
been. I thought, driving at my 
absolute limit in a desperate ef- 
fort to qualify, a car pulled out of 
the pits in front of me and 
seemed to be going quite slowly. 
I thought, **Uh-oh, this guy is 
going to hold me up." It turned 
out to be Parnclli Jones, and far 
from holding me up, he taught 
me how to drive the corner. 1 had 
been going very deep into it be- 
fore hitting the brakes. The front 
end of my car would go down, 
the rear up, and it wasa w rcstling 
match all the way through. Par- 
nelli. on the other hand, cased his 
brakes on a good 50 yards earli- 
er than I had been doing. This 
slowed him going in but his car 
stayed level, and coming out he 
was putting on the power 100 
yards earlier than I could. So I 
just followed him around, doing 
what he did. My lap speeds im- 
mediately jumped from 158 to 
161 mph. At Indy that is con- 
siderable improvement. 

The paintings on the following 
pages offer a vivid look at some 
of the corners that have been dis- 
cussed. 1 then conclude with 
some emphatic recommenda- 
tions for making cornering safer 
than it is today — and all of rac- 
ing, too. 


TURN ONE, 

Indianapolis 
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STEWART 

‘WE DRIVERS SHOULDN’T HAVE TO DIE’ 


The motor racing year of 1970 
is not yet over, but already it 
has proved to be one of the most 
tragic in the history of the sport. 
In Europe alone some two doz- 
en drivers have been killed. This 
total includes three of the 
world's top Grand Prix drivers: 
Jochen Rindt of Austria, who 
had virtually clinched this year's 
world driver's championship 
at the time of his death: Bruce 
McLaren of New Zealand, a 
great driver as well as brilliant 
designer of cars; and Piers 
Courage of England, who was 
just on the verge of establishing 
himself in the front rank of 
Grand Prix racing. 

Perhaps more people die fall- 
ing off mountains than sitting 
in racing cars, and perhaps many 
people think that dangerous ac- 
cidents are a built-in hazard of 
motor sports. True. And true 
again. But the terrible thing is 
that motor racing has the mon- 
ey and the facilities to drastically 
reduce the number of deaths — 
both to drivers and spectators. 
And yet nothing is done. 

When an accident occurs in 
motor racing it is almost always 
the result of one of two things: 
driver error or mechanical fail- 
ure. Obviously, human error can 
never be completely tailored out 
of a sport as demanding as mod- 
ern race-driving. Mechanical 
failure can be reduced, but this 
is an extremely difficult thing to 
do. Even the strongest part will 
sometimes break when stretched 
to the limit of its endurance un- 
der the stress of today's corner- 
ing speeds, and very few con- 
structors have been able to press 
such parts to their limit in any 
sort of test rig prior to testing 
them in the car itself. In Grand 


Prix construction, much has 
been developed that makes the 
race car itself safer to drive: rub- 
ber fuel tanks, blowout-proof 
tires, the monocoque chassis, 
special safety equipment for the 
driver to wear, and more. But 
nothing can eliminate accidents 
entirely. What is needed are firm 
steps to make sure that accidents 
are not always disasters when 
they do occur. Every one in every 
profession has made mistakes. 
W hy should a driver have to run 
the risk of paying for his with 
his life? 

There are three areas to con- 
sider where safety is concerned. 
What will the car hit. if any- 
thing, when an accident occurs? 
What fire-lighting equipment is 
available in the likely chance that 
the car catches fire? What kind 
of medical attention will be 
available to injured drivers or 
injured spectators? 

At present the answers to these 
questions are discouraging. Ex- 
cept for the size of the trees bor- 
dering them, most racetracks, 
particularly in Europe, have 
changed little since the 1 920s and 
'30s. They have not kept pace 
with the rest of what has be- 
come a finely engineered, highly- 
sophisticated sport. This is an 
impossible situation. 

The first thing that must be 
constructed, on all corners, are 
safety barriers that a car can hit 
without demolishing both the 
machine and the man. Trees, 
needless to say, are not good 
safety barriers. The best device 
in some cases would be nets that 
could catch a car in much the 
same way a tennis net stops a ten- 
nis ball. These catch nets are nor- 
mally used in rows of three. I've 
seen a driver go into them at 


130 mph. He wiped out the first 
two barriers, but the third 
stopped him. The driver was un- 
harmed, the car was repairable 
and the spectators around the 
track were not endangered. 

Even with such an efficient sys- 
tem of safety fences, all accidents 
arc not going to conclude so hap- 
pily. It is at this point that an ad- 
equate warning and alarm sys- 
tem should be available to in- 
sure that one accident does not 
become a scries of accidents. In 
countries like Britain and Amer- 
ica, where auto racing is a week- 
ly occurrence, the old-fashioned 
system of using marshals to wave 
flags still works well. In many 
countries, however, it is a total 
failure. Marshals get excited, 
drop their flags and run to the 
accident. Or worse, they freeze. 

What is needed is a system 
of warning lights located well 
ahead of each corner that can 
be activated by someone merely 
pushing a button. Each set of sig- 
nals could easily contain all the 
colored lights necessary : Yellow, 
to indicate that an accident has 
occurred up ahead: white, to 
show that an ambulance or a ser- 
vice vehicle is out on the track: 
blue, to let a slow driver know 
that a faster car behind him is 
trying to pass. 

These arc basic methods of 
prevention. A few cures are 
needed as well. Strategically 
placed fire-fighting and rescue 
equipment is vital. Even with the 
fiber glass suits drivers now 
wear, you can stay in a burning 
car no more than 45 seconds 
and still live. But this might be 
just enough time for a well- 
equipped fire marshal in a spe- 
cial rescue suit to wade through 
the flames and cut a driver out 
if he is trapped or pull him out 
if he is unconscious. Fire en- 
gines with their motors running 
at all times should be located 
within sight of every corner, so 
that one is able to get quickly 
to the scene and quench the 
flames. The latest in flame de- 
terrents must be used. 

Perhaps the saddest situation 
of all exists in the area of med- 
ical attention. What we need, 


first of all, is a mobile intensive- 
care unit that is fully equipped 
and staffed by an anesthetist and 
a surgeon capable of dealing 
with burns, head injuries and in- 
ternal injuries. What we often 
get is a general practitioner lo- 
cated in a tent that contains a 
cot and a pot of hot coffee. That 
kind of arrangement is an in- 
sult to racing and to the med- 
ical profession. Barely equipped 
to cope with a spectator who 
has fainted, how can it serve a 
driver who has hurtled off the 
road in his car at 150 mph, or 
someone who has been in his 
path? We also need medical per- 
sonnel spotted around the track 
who can give emergency first aid, 
an ambulance to get the injured 
quickly to the mobile intensive- 
care unit and a helicopter to 
transfer patients to the nearest 
major hospital. 

Whenever I mention these 
needs, most people assume such 
services must already exist in a 
sport as potentially dangerous 
as motor racing. They think that, 
all these things — safety barriers, 
warning lights, fire-fighting 
equipment, first-rate medical fa- 
cilities would naturally be 
available in such a professional, 
commercial and heavily capital- 
ized sport. And they are always 
surprised when I explain that in 
most cases these safety features 
are not at all available. The peo- 
ple who should be responsible 
for modernizing the safety fa- 
cilities in racing are the people 
who run it: the track promoters, 
the automobile clubs, the gov- 
erning bodies, the constructors 
and the drivers themselves. Safe- 
ty has been neglected partly be- 
cause the organizers have been 
bad businessmen. Or have been 
blind. Or have been irrespon- 
sible. The drivers are eager to 
help, and if they cannot get what 
they need by request, they may 
have to get it by demand. I can 
think of a long list of drivers 
who would still be racing today 
if proper safety facilities had ex- 
isted. I hope we do not have to 
experience any more tragedies 
before racing starts thinking 
about safety. end 


THE 

KARUSSEL, 

IMiirburgring 
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WOW, LIKE 

LET S REALLY 
TRY TO WIN 


This is how Chip Oliver exhorted his fellow Raiders. 
No one listened. Now a hippie, Oliver cares more 
about the “esthetic soul” by BLAINE NEWNHAM 


B earded, his hair falling nearly to his 
shoulders. Ralph (Chip) Oliver sat 
on a mattress on the floor of his bed- 
room. an airy porch of a large Victo- 
rian house in Larkspur. Calif, that is 
the headquarters of a commune known 
as the One World Family of the Mes- 
siah’s World Crusade. 

Fifty miles away the Oakland Raiders, 
for whom Oliver played linebacker un- 
til he kissed the straight world goodby, 
were preparing for their game with the 
San Diego Chargers. But to Oliver, sip- 
ping a glass of freshly made carrot juice 
as he opened his mail, the team, the 
sport, the way of life seemed immensely 
distant. 

“This isn’t typical," he said, holding 
up a letter. “For the most part my mail 
is beautiful. People tell me it’s good to 
sec somebody quit such a material pro- 
fession as football and get in the service 
of other people." The letter in hand was 
from San Leandro, a middle-class Oak- 
land suburb. It read in full: "You weren’t 
worth it anyway. The Raiders will be bet- 
ter off without you." 

More likely the other way around. Ol- 
iver started against Kansas City in the 
1909 AFL championship game, and Al 
Davis, the Raiders’ managing general 
partner, called him "one of the very fin- 
est young prospects in football." Oliver 


hardly returned the compliment. Last 
May he told Davis and Head Coach 
John Madden: “It's a silly game you're 
playing." He also said he was quitting. 

"I've thought about going back only 
because people have asked me," Oliver 
said last week. "If I were left on my 
own I’d never even have given it a sec- 
ond thought. Hell, a year ago I was mis- 
erable. Today life is a joy." 

It would be convenient to class Ol- 
iver with Linebacker Dave Mcggyesy and 
Guard Rick Soriun of the St. Louis Car- 
dinals who also quit football this year, 
but they're political heads. Oliver is 
strictly a classical hippie. "We’re put- 
ting on a demonstration here," he ex- 
plained. "We're showing people a new 
way of life. We're showing that as soon 
as you start loving and relating to peo- 
ple you'll find these people loving and 
relating to you." 

Oliver, obviously, is a celebrity in the 
Family, and of late he has spent less 
time grilling macroburgers in the Mus- 
tard Seed, the commune's organic-food 
restaurant in Mill Valley, Calif., and 
more time promoting the Family. "I 
want to keep people aware of me," he 
says, "because I have a lot of things to 
say. I’m a channel to help bring about 
a new age." 

The Crusade, a sect dedicated to trans- 


forming the world to true communism — 
in which people voluntarily give up their 
worldly goods and hold all things in 
common— has made a more pleasant 
person of Chip Oliver. Gone is the 
bitter, contemptuous attitude he carried 
through the 1969 season. (Gone, too, is 
a lot of excess w eight. A vegetarian diet, 
periodic fasting and yoga have hardened 
his body at 180 pounds, 50 less than he 
carried as a linebacker.) 

"Even my mother says she likes me 
much better this way," Oliver said. "So 
does my father [a retired Army sergeant], 
but he's afraid to admit it. He doesn’t 
like me associating with ‘Communists.’ ” 
Oliver can’t say as much for his former 
teammates nor they for him. "Like I 
tried to talk to them about this," he 
said, "about the importance of getting 
in a higher state of consciousness, but 
like I got blank stares. It was 46 to 1.” 

He got no further with Al Davis. "Al 
told me what I was doing wasn't right 
for me," Oliver recalled, "when what 
he meant was it wasn't right for him. 
He also gave me that bit about how I 
could ’use my salary for the Crusade. 
But the Crusade doesn't need my mon- 
ey. It needs my energy. I can take my en- 
ergy away from football, from hurting 
people and causing more conflict. Foot- 
ball dehumanizes people. They've taken 
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the players and made them into slabs 
of beef that charge around and hit each 
other. But where is their esthetic soul, 
the feeling they can accomplish high 
things?” 

Oliver didn't quit in the middle of 
the season, although he left practice one 
day to meditate. In fact, he played bet- 
ter after becoming a vegetarian, winning 
a starting berth with five games to go. 
“I'm no quitter,” he said. "I was going 
through mental agony, but I had an ob- 
ligation to fulfill. So like the Raiders 
had me on a two-year contract, and it 
was up in 1969. That option didn't mean 
anything to me. It was just as much my 
option as theirs.” 

Chip Oliver's liberation is costing him 
at least S25.000 a year. He made S50.000 
in his two seasons of pro ball, counting 
salary, bonus and playoff money. "I 
guess you could say I'm giving up a 
lot," he said, "but money doesn't mean 
anything to me. Believe me, it's irrel- 
evant. I don't need it." 

Oliver hasn't given up work, just mak- 
ing money. "Hell. SI0.000 of that S50.- 
000 went down the drain in Vietnam — 
then Cambodia," he said. "That's an- 
other reason I quit. The only way not 
to pay taxes is not to make money." 

The financial basis for the One World 
Family is its organic-food restaurants, 
the original Mustard Seed in Mill Valley 
and a newer branch in Berkeley. Oliver 
and the other 75 members of the Family 
share the work in the Seed chain, a 
nonprofit organization. The money they 
make is pooled for food, clothing, shel- 
ter, recreation and transportation. 

"Material things just hold you back,” 
Oliver said. "They need upkeep. Give 
me a couple of pairs of Levi's and a 
good pair of boots. That's all I need." 

It was time for Oliver to go to work. 
He stood behind the counter in the Seed, 
molding a patty for a macroburger (made 
from soybeans and grain). "I miss play- 
ing football," he said, "the actual foot- 
ball part of it. Ever since I was a kid 
that's all I wanted to do. But l‘d look 
up at the people in the stadium and re- 
alize I wasn't helping them. I wasn't help- 
ing anybody. All we're doing in pro- 
fessional football is entertaining these 
people, and they don't need to be en- 
tertained. They need to do their own cre- 
ative thing. Deep down each of them 
wants to do what we’re doing. But they 
think they can't. That's my message: they 
can, if they only will." 


Oliver got the message in the Army. 
In basic training, between his first and 
second seasons, “some heavy books 
came into my hands. I wrote down a 
lot of things in the Army, and like those 
things I wrote down were in those 
books.” When he got out of the Army 
he went to live in a cabin on the wood- 
ed slopes of Mount Tamalpais in Marin 
County, north of San Francisco. One 
day early last season he checked out a 
bookstore in Mill Valley. The bookstore 
was near the Seed. 

"I walked in there." he recalled, "and 
saw this girl behind the counter. She 
was pregnant . . . and like she was real- 
ly beautiful. I could see the love shining 
from her eyes. I knew I was home." 
From then on, after practice he would 


drive the 45 miles home from Oakland 
to the Seed. 

"I remember the first time he came 
in the house.” says a young, frizzy-haired 
girl who claims a good deal of credit 
for Oliver's conversion. “Wow, I 
thought, a football player who's a veg- 
etarian. He rode up to the house on his 
bike. He was rugged, something else." 

Oliver spent more and more time at 
both the restaurant and the commune, 
but he didn't give up on his teammates. 
Trying to bridge a widening gap, he in- 
vited them to a party in his cabin. But 
he made one mistake. He revealed the 
refreshments beforehand: fresh fruit 
juices and organic foods. "I should have 
just put it on unannounced," he said, 
"because I think some of them would 
continued 
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have come, and they really would have 
loved it." 

No one came. So Oliver took a dif- 
ferent tack. He wore Levi’s to practice 
and on the plane to away games. As 
the season progressed his hair length- 
ened. and he parted it down the mid- 
dle. He wore rimless glasses. 

"I try to do things naturally." Oliver 
said, "including dress. Football players 
arc hung up on style. They think bell- 
bottom pants make a man. There was 
no way they could relate to me in Lev i's." 

Life with the Raiders became partic- 
ularly dreary lor Oliver during trips East. 
His roommate. Wide Receiver Rod Sher- 
man. who. like Oliver, had played at 
USC. was the only one who tried to 
grasp what was going on in his head. 
"Rod kind of listened to me." Oliver 
said. "More than most. I guess. But he 
really didn’t understand, either." The 
trips East turned into one long walk 
after another. In East Orange. N.J.. 
where the Raiders stayed before play- 
ing the Jets in New York, Oliver fulile- 


ly searched for a natural-food stoic. 

“I was a complete vegetarian by the 
end of the season." lie said. "1 can't 
tell you how much stronger I felt. And 
more vital. I didn’t need anywhere near 
as much sleep, didn’t eat as much. I hon- 
estly believe I could work for two days 
straight without sleep.” 

Oliver's behavior on the eve of a game 
was nonconformist, to say the least. On 
Saturday he would cat a fruit salad and 
a few vegetables, and he wouldn't take 
a bite of solid food after 4 p.m. The 
body was being tuned, he said. It wasn't 
forced to expend energy to digest meat, 
butter, eggs — the hardest loods for the 
system to synthesize into energy. 

"I'd wake up the day of the game feel- 
ing really refreshed and hungry," Ol- 
iver said. "Over at breakfast those guys 
would be wolfing down steaks, not even 
chewing them. It was terrible'," 

While his teammates were at breakfast. 
Olivcrwasdrinkingaquart of fresh grape 
juice in his room. He was ridding his 
body of excess weight, he explained. "I'd 


go to the stadium about an hour later 
and really clean myself inside and out. 
Then, when I'd hit the field, I was light- 
weight. about 200 pounds. I wouldn't 
get tired. I was feeling stronger in the 
fourth quarter than in the first. I im- 
proved my range and my quickness and 
my strength.” 

Before a game Oliver would race 
around the field spasmodically falling 
to the ground for yoga exercises. "The 
other guys would come walking out on 
the lield belching.” he said. "You could 
smell beef odor coming out of their 
mouths. Their eyes would bcgla/x*d. And 
I'd be out there with my body all tuned, 
just vibrating, just wanting to go." 

Oliver abhors the way football play- 
ers abuse their bodies. The doctrine of 
the One World Family dictates a high 
state of consciousness without drugs, al- 
cohol and cigarettes. "I used to occa- 
sionally take a be nine like the other 
guys." he said. "Hell, all the teams do. 
A lot of players wouldn't think of play- 
ing a game without taking a couple of 
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bennies. Bennies are the worst thing you 
can do. man. You don’t get the energy 
naturally, you get it from a pill. That's 
the problem with pro football. The vet- 
erans get to thinking they have it made, 
that they don't have to put themselves 
through pain to get strength. They don't 
realize pain is strength and pleasure is 
weakness. The older they get the weak- 
er they get. They get carried away with 
alcohol and bennies instead of pulling 
it out of their ow n guts.'' 

Oliver's body bunches at the shoulders 
and arms with tight, sinewy muscles. As 
a boy he got hold of a book of Mi- 
chelangelo sculptures and from it the 
idea of the classic body. "I always knew 
what 1 was going to look like." he said. 
"I think everybody ought to get that feel- 
ing. Playing football. I was up to 230 
pounds. Man. like I was unsightly!" 

Oliver has always had a penchant for 
hard work. The oldest in a family of 
eight children, he describes himself as 
"action people." He left home with "a 
dime in my pocket," worked in Las Ve- 


gas at a Coca-Cola plant and at 19 mar- 
ried a show girl. Eight months later he 
was divorced and playing football at San 
Diego City College, which he attended 
before going to USC. 

Even now in the quiet of the com- 
mune he races about. He is the project 
chairman and the driving force behind 
the restaurant in Berkeley. "He’s really 
got things together over there." says one 
girl. "We call Chip our emissary to the 
straight world." 

In part, the lack of boundless giving 
of energy in pro football served to dis- 
enchant him with the sport. He wanted 
it to be like college ball at USC. It wasn't. 
"This really blows some minds, but it's 
true." Oliver said. "1 swear to God. it's 
true. Guys are holding back from each 
other in pro football. They're not hit- 
ting with everything they've got. even 
in a game. And the reason they're not 
doing it is the game isn't as lough as 
the game we played in college. 

"Really, it was harder to play on my 
college team than it was to play on tlie 


Oakland Raiders. These college teams 
arc driven by madmen. I was driven by 
what would be considered a madman, 
ylarv Goux [an assistant at USC]. But 
1 had it in my mind all along that 1 want- 
ed to work hard, and the beautiful thing 
was that he made everybody work hard." 

Oliver received the final disenchanting 
blow— a forearm in the middle of the 
back — during a practice session. It was 
defensive day. and the team was work- 
ing on goal-line stands, from the out- 
side linebacker position Oliver bolted 
through and knocked down Cotton Da- 
vidson. the veteran quarterback who was 
on the taxi squad. The two had words, 
and Davidson threw the ball at Oliver 
from short range. Oliver grabbed him. At 
that moment a 280-pound lineman blind- 
sided Oliver with a forearm in the back. 

"I wanted to light him right there.” 
Oliver said, "but I knew the only way 
to make people understand is to love 
them. We've got to stop this circle of ne- 
gating people right here. 

"He’ll, 1 know you don't want to hit 
continued 
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Tareyton's activated charcoal delivers a better taste. 

A taste no plain white filter can match. "That’s why us 

Tareyton smokers 

would rather fight 

than switch!" 





or sailin’, or huntin’, or just messin’ around. It’s a great looking 
way to keep the wind off. Warm, blue, and m|mejnmi|pQr 
quilted, and snapped with bright yellow. SliWIriUBW 


After work 
in Tokyo, 
where can 
you play? 


I Japan — the fabled land of pleasure. But how can you net in on it? Where can you 
1 find your own Teahouse of the August Moon? How can you get tickets to a sumo 
1 wrestling match? When does it make good business sense to throw a party? You'll 
1 find all the answers in our 155-page booklet. The International Business s x 
1 Man 's After Hours Guide to Japan. It's yours for $1 anti the coupon below. \ 

' From the airline that offers you the most flights to Japan and serves you 
1 with unique and gracious hospitality every mileof the way. 

Japan Air Lines. P.O. Box 11(5(1 /V //? L./AJES 

■ Radio City Station. New York. New York 10019 iSAu you expect japan to BE 
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OLIVER continued 

the quarterbacks. I just brushed by him 
at the last second and didn't hit him 
hard. Then I get blind-sided. It really 
put me out of pro football to realize 
this is the kind of people I was dealing 
with. And that kids idolize these cats. 

”1 asked myself: What's wrong with 
you guys? Listen, we could win the cham- 
pionship game, all the games. We've got 
the best players. It's just a matter of 
you guys getting out there working in- 
stead of walking around every night after 
you get olT practice shoving alcoholic 
drinks in your face and sucking down 
all this meat and butter. I didn't go to 
these people and rap all this stuff on 
them, I tried to go to them in a nice 
way and say, 'Wow, like let's try to real- 
ly get it on and win the championship.’ 
I wanted to win." For his efforts the line- 
backer got a new nickname. No longer 
was he Chip, but Loose Wire. 

It is perhaps ironic that Oliver blames 
himself for losing the playoff game to 
Kansas City, the last game he ever 
played. Oakland was leading 7-0 in the 
second quarter and had the Chiefs pinned 
deep in their own territory. Oliver 
crashed through and chased Len Daw- 
son back to the three. But. on the verge 
of a 16-yard loss, Dawson got away, 
threw a first-down pass to Otis Taylor 
and the Chiefs went on to score. Oliver 
believes this play gave the Chiefs the 
impetus for victory. 

As it was, Oliver, like his fellow Raid- 
ers. got S6.250 for the playoff game, 
while the Chiefs eventually made S22.750 
apiece. It was, at this point, a financial 
blow to the One World Family. 

When Oliver moved into the commune 
in January he paid his "rent” with a 
55,000 check. Money was needed for a 
new family house in Berkeley, near the 
restaurant. The house — in another era 
occupied by the Acacia fraternity — was 
opened courtesy of Chip Oliver and the 
Oakland Raiders. 

Today Oliver has reduced his worldly 
goods to an old pair of football shoes, 
some worn-out clothes, a blanket in- 
scribed Elks Club Bowl 1964 and an 
Instamatic camera. But he is holding 
money in reserve in case he decides to 
open a small organic-food store and juice 
bar in- his home town of San Diego. 
Chip Oliver wants to take a longer look 
at the One World Family. As he has 
told its members. “1 believe I have the 
vision, but you're going to have to show 
me you have it." end 
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Color Television! 

The more scrupulous your search for perfect performance, 
the more surely you are led to Magnavox. 

Our new Ultra-Rectangular Screen contributes 
an enormous picture. The biggest there is. 

We invented Total Automatic Color to give you 
a perfect color picture at ail times. 

And remember: Magnavox is beautiful furniture, too. 
Designed by prideful craftsmen who love the look of wood. 
On or off. your Magnavox Color TV 
will be prized by your family. 

We repeat: 

You're home with Magnavox. 




The Continental 


In this world, there are those who demand some- 
thing beyond conventional standards of luxury. 

That’s why there are the Continentals. 

Lincoln Continental for 1971 combines understated 
elegance with superb performance. Rich woven brocades, 
rosewood grain appliques, and cut pile nylon carpeting 
afford you a congenial environment in which to enjoy 


the matchless Continental ride. 

Continental Mark III is the single most distinctive 
car in America. Sure-Track, the computer controlled anti- 
skid braking system, is one of many Continental innova- 
tions that are standard equipment on this car. 

Seated inside a Continental, you find yourself sur- 
rounded by comforts and conveniences. Automatic tern- 



the final step up. 


perature control regulates the interior climate to within 
a degree or two of the temperature you pre-select, regard- 
less of the weather. Standard, too, are Michelin steel- 
belted radial-ply tires, the 460 cubic-inch Continental 
V-8 engine and a wide range of power features. 

At trade-in, a Continental can prove itself to be a 
clever investment. Based on recent NADA average 


wholesale prices, Continental Mark III returns more of 
its original manufacturer’s suggested price resulting in the 
highest resale value of any luxury car built in America. 

Your first drive will demonstrate to you that a 
Lincoln Continental or Continental Mark III is more 
than just another luxury car. These are cars apart and 
above. At the top of the class. 



The Lincoln Continental. 




The Canadians 
Canadians 
are proud or. 

The whole world admires Canadian lur fast 


Canada is a proud land. 

One of proud people, proud of 
things Canadian. OFC is 
their whisky, blended to their 
taste, with a clean, mellow 
flavor. Serve OFC proudly. That’s 
how it was made. 


The whole world admires Canad'an fur fashions: below. Donald Richer, a well-known fur designer. 




Imported Canadian Whisky 

Blended Canadian Whisky - Distilled, taste-tested and bottled in Valleyfield. P.Q.. Canada • 6 years old. 86.8 proof ©Schenley Distillers Co . N.Y.C. 
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Sturdy Sport Fan of the New 
Season Is . . . 

Donald Haas of Chicago was 
on his way to the Bears- Eagles 
game when a seven-ear football 
special crashed into the elevated 
train he was riding. Fifty peo- 
ple were injured, but Haas 
brushed aside medical aid to get 
to the game, where he stuck it 
out till halftime. At that point 
"I couldn't stand the pain any- 
more." he admits, and he left 
for the nearest hospital. The 
Rears were ahead, 17 9. but there 
was no sweet smell of success 
for Haas, mainly because his 
nose was broken. 

One quick tour through the new 
Paris Auto Show and France's 
President Georges Pompidou 
proved he can be just as out- 
spoken as his predecessor, drop- 
ping these one-liners along the 
way: On Mercedes-Benz- too 
expensive. On big American 
cars— you could lodge a whole 
company of French state police 
in one. On small cars — annoy- 
ing; they don’t look like much 
but they always seem to pass 
you going very fast. On the av- 
erage French motorist a bad 
driver. Then Pompidou volun- 
teered to try out a flashy new 
sports car at its top speed of 
135 mph. but not near his home 
where "I wouldn't be able to 
open her up." 

• He is 65 now, a bit more jowly 
than in the days when he was 
winning 56 of his 71 pro bouts. 
But in the 32 years since he lost 
the heavyweight title in 1938 he 
has won enormous affection in 
Germany. He is a household 
word— his name even appears in 
German encyclopedias and in 
a recent poll 90' , of those sur- 
veyed associated him with things 
"fair, decent and successful." So 
there was beetle-browed Max 
Schmeling last week, receiving 
the Grand Cross of the Federal 
Order of Merit from West Ger- 


many \ Minister of the Interior 
and then relaxing over an un- 
accustomed glass of champagne. 
"I never rest." he said. In fact, 
next month he hopes to visit in 
the U.S. with his good friend, 
the man who finally beat him 
lor the title, Joe Louis. 

Not So Silent Night Depart- 
ment: 

Come November you can get 
a special record ing of Jingle Bells 
sung by the NFL team of your 
choice. "We recorded every 
team and- believe me— we 
found no talent." says Mike Ta- 
lich. who produced the 26 epics, 
which will be called Holit/ay 
Halftime Albums. Each team 
sings a medley of musical gems, 
and each album will highlight 
All / Want Jar Christmas Is My 
Two Tram Teeth, sung by Mer- 
lin Olsen of the Rams, Vince Pro- 
muto of (he Redskins and other 
I dental cases. The recording scs- 
sions were risky business: Lou 
Michaels also soloed handsome- 
ly on the tooth song, but four 
I days later was cut from the Colts. 
The star of the show turned out 
to be Travis Williams, the Green 
Bay running back. "Every time 
he opened his mouth, a choirboy 
came out," says Tatich. He ad- 
mits all these guys aren't exact- 
ly the Mormon Tabernacle 
Choir, but claims the result is 
better than everybody thinks. 



And why not? The arrangements 
were done by Jacques l rbort. 

of Mission: Impossible. 


♦ In Armcntieres, a pair of skin 
divers suited up and flip-flapped 
solemnly into the pool to the 
strains of Mendelssohn's II etl- 
iliny March to be married 10 feet 
down by a skin-diving priest. 
The wedding party released a 
lot of air bubbles to celebrate 
Maric-Claudc Rcquin's giv ing up 
her maiden name to become 
Mme. Joel Mony, as well a 
bunch of skin divers might. Her 
maiden name means shark. 

Meanwhile, back in Nevada, 
world high-diving champion 
Russ Collins wed fiancee Barbara 
Better, but not underwater. 
Please. None of that nonsense. 
Collins preferred the quiet dig- 
nity of a ceremony at the Circus- 
Circus Casino in Las Vegas- 
performed seconds after he had 
I dived 64 feet into an eight-foot 
I sponge. 

And the final splashy news item 
comes from England, where 
Trades Union Congress boss Vic 
Feather agreed to inaugurate a 
convalescent-home sw imming 
pool by taking the first dip. But 
he wouldn't go in until they as- 
sured him that I ) the pool was 
a comfortable 72 and 2) that 
they had just poured a bottle of 
gin into it. 

Last week David Frost inter- 
viewed Edward Bennett Wil- 
liams. Frost: "That [ownership 
of the Redskins] must be a ter- 
rific relaxation for you. Is it?" 
Williams : "Actually it isn't. . . . 
It really isn’t." Frost: "Isn't it?" 
Williams: "No. I really haven't 
enjoyed watching football since 
I became associated with the 
Redskins. I really don't enjoy 
watching the game. I really 
don’t. . . . It's a form of mas- 
ochism for me to go." Frost: 



"Really?" Hard man to con- 
vince, that Frost. 

Ncssie: II 

Word is back now that Acad- 
emy of Applied Sciences re- 
searchers ically have found ev- 
idence of something big and 
scary on the bottom of Loch 
Ness. They spotted it on radar. 
Ncssie the monster, if it is Ncs- 
sie, didn't fall for that routine 
about pouring sex essences into 
the water (SI. Oct. 51. Sex es- 
sences. indeed. As one heal man 
observed. "Ncsxic's past 

Where aie the beauty queens of 
yesterday? Well, how about Peg- 
gy ( oilier. Miss Greene County, 
Arkansas of 1959. Married a 
man named Pig. Went into hog 
raising. Now tours the nation 
representing the Arkansas pork 
industry. President of the wom- 
en's auxiliary of the Arkansas 
Pork Producers Association — 
they're called the Porkettes 
and holder of the slate women's 
hog-judging title. Wears a Peggy 
Pig wristwatch. Has a smashing 
pigskin wardrobe. Roots for the 
Arkansas Ra/orbacks. Shall we 
go on? 
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COLLEGE football / Pat Putnam 


Academic approach to 
the spectacular 


The Air Force Academy has twice been obliged to 
de-emphasize its team, but its array of quick, smart 
players like Ernie Jennings (right) wins anyway 



L-lcre we go, folks. Air Force on Colo- 
' * rado State's 44 and keep an eye on 
Ernie Jennings, the fabulous flanker who 
is now lining up as a, ah. slotback. There 
goes a bomb. Boffo. touchdown, Jen- 
nings' eighth of the year. O.K., now Air 
Force is on State's three and watch Jen- 
nings, the super slotback who is now, 
well, playing split end. He's over by the 
flag and so is half of State's defense. No 
he isn't: he's in the middle all by himself 
playing pitch and catch with Quarter- 
back Bob Parker. Touchdown. There's 
magic in those moves. Let's watch it on 
the replay. Air Force on State's seven. 
Seven? Oh, back to live action. So 
where's the fabulous flanker-super slot- 
back-sensational split end? There he is 
playing tailback, right there in the middle 
of Ben Martin's winking I offense, and 
which shell hides the pea? Jennings on a 
pitch off the option. Touchdown. 

And so it went last Saturday as un- 
beaten Air Force rolled to its fourth 
victory, 37-22, and Jennings romped to- 
ward All-America honors as a, well, 
something, or maybe as four somethings. 
Or even five; if they gave the Heisman 
Trophy to decoys, it would be no con- 
test. Jennings can't take a drink with- 
out four defenders rushing over to look 
into the bucket. 


"Jennings has got more moves just 
walking up to the line of scrimmage than 
most flankers have period," grumbled 
Dan Devine of Missouri two weeks ago 
after Air Force and its all-purpose man 
crushed the then-unbeaten Tigers. When 
the moves arc made with 9.6 speed, they 
really hurt. At least, it was 9.6 in high 
school when Jennings weighed 185 
pounds. Now the 6-foot senior cadet is 
four years older and 20 pounds lighter, 
and if that hasn't knocked a few ticks off 
the stopwatch nothing ever will. "I 
haven't been timed since I came to the 
Academy," he says. "But I feel a lot fast- 
er at this weight. They melted 20 pounds 
off me my first summer as a cadet, and I 
never put them back. And l don't want 
to. At this weight I don't have to block. 
The coach won’t let me." 

But no matter. 9.6 or 9.3 or somewhere 
in between, defenses are not worrying 
about timing Jennings. They only want to 
catch him, and usually that means watch- 
ing him with two men, sometimes three, 
which pleases Coach Ben Martin as he 
reaches for his playbook. 

What a playbook. When Martin be- 
came head coach at the Academy in 
1958, he knew his troops were never 
going to outmuscle anyone. This year, 
for example, his entire offense averages 


barely 200 pounds. At Notre Dame a 
defensive tackle's thighs weigh that 
much. But the cadets have other things 
going for them. Usually they arc quick, 
and always they are smart. They can't 
get past the South Gate unless they can 
handle Physics 563, which puts a stu- 
dious eye on the postulation basis of 
quantum mechanics and takes a look at 
the development of the perturbation the- 
ory and variational techniques, with, of 
couse, an introduction to the Heisen- 
berg theory. So far. two Rhodes schol- 
ars have come out of the Academy's 
football ranks, and the present team has 
people like Quarterback Bob Parker 
(3.76 average in engineering mechanics) 
and Jennings (3.25 in civil engineering). 

*‘Wc get the intelligent athlete, so we 
can teach the mental aspects of the game 
quickly," says Martin, who graduated 
sixth in his class at the Naval Academy 
in 1945. This year the cadets have 10 for- 
mations right and 10 left, with 20 run- 
ning plays and 20 passing plays off each. 

"That seems like a lot," Martin says, 
"but it's really simple. It must be. I un- 
derstand it. Besides, you can win cham- 
pionships with half a dozen plays and 
two formations— if you've got the weap- 
ons. This year we've got the weapons." 

Good weapons. There's Jennings. And 

continued 
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Remington 
will give you $5.00 for 
any old shaver. 


Just trade in any old electric shaver when you huy a new 
REMINCTO Wordless shaver, and Remington will send 
you $5 in the mail. 

It’s not that we re collecting old shavers. We re just very eager for 
you to try our new Remington cordless Lektro Blade shaver, and 
we re willing to offer this incentive. 

This new shaver of ours uses replaceable blades that are so sharp 
they can compete with razor blades. And like razor blades, it’s 
cordless so you can use it anywhere, anytime. 

If you’re wondering why they’re replaceable, it's because they’re 
so sharp. You see, an edge as fine as the edge on our new blades 
simply can’t hold up forever. They will give you up to 180 close 
shaves, then you’ll probably want to put in a new set. 

Our suggested retail price for a new set is $1.95. 

The $5 trade-in offer ends Nov. 1, 1970. To get it 
send in the warranty card, your sides receipt and old 
shaver to Remington Shaver, 35 Benham Ave., 

Bridgeport, Conn. 06605, and we ll mail you a $5 
check. Limit: one trade-in to a customer. REMINGTON * 



LEKTRO BLADE SHAVER 



f\Ve don’t care how old it I 
what make it is. 
or what condition it’s in. 





COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


Parker, the 5' II', 175-pound senior 
quarterback who commands Martin's 
shell game. Last Saturday he completed 
27 of 39 for 375 yards and two touch- 
downs. In four games he’s completed 
73 of 130 for 1.235 yards and 10 touch- 
downs, which isn't bad for a nearsighted 
guy who won’t wear glasses when he 
plays. "I can’t see the sideline markers,” 
he says. *'or the scoreboard.” 

But he can sec Paul Bassa, a 6' 4" 
tight end, and Mike Bolen, a 6' I' split 
end, who between them have caught 36 
passes for 493 yards. He also manages 
to hand off to Brian Bream, a tailback 
who missed Air Force’s opening victo- 
ry over Idaho but who has been run- 
ning well ever since. Bream carried the 
ball 53 times in the last two games and 
averaged just under five yards a try. He 
packs 202 pounds on a 5' 9" frame, 
and is known as The Muscle. 

If the Air Force offense is tricky, the 
defense is even more so. Since the de- 
fensive players are too small to over- 
power opponents, they have to bounce 
about confusing them. Against such a 
defense, Colorado State managed to get 
22 points, but little else. One State score 
came on a 30-yard pass after the clock 
had been stopped with one second to 
play and another on an 88-yard kickoff 
return by Jack Green. “We squib the 
ball on kickoffs to prevent returns,” said 
Martin after the game. "And then the 
guy gets the ball on a perfect hop on 
the dead run. He looked like a 440- 
rclay runner taking a hand-off.” Mar- 
tin laughed. After 12 years at the Acad- 
emy. nothing seems likely to rock his 
patience or his humor. 

Nothing should. In 1958, Martin in- 
herited 41 players. 18 of them freshmen 
moving up. The year before, the Fal- 
cons had gone 3-6-1. The team was 
dispirited and disorganized. “Oh, oh,” 
said Martin, “let’s go back to the ba- 
sics — and let’s have fun." Air Force did, 
and somehow went unbeaten, tying Iowa 
cn route and ending with a scoreless tie 
against TCU in the Cotton Bowl. 

Then some military types stepped in. 
“It’s a football factory,” they said. Mar- 
tin was ordered to cut back on recruit- 
ing, which was like taking something 
from not much. At the same time, the 
Academy’s athletic director plunged on 
with his scheduling, lining up such 
breathers as UCLA, Missouri, SMU, 
Stanford, Washington and Nebraska. By 
1963 Air Force had recovered enough to 


be 7-3 but then got shelled 35-0 by North 
Carolina in the Gator Bow l. Martin came 
home and asked for a new contract. He 
still had 18 months on his old one. The 
brass said no. Martin said. "I quit.” 
There was a consultation and Martin got 
his contract, plus a promise of more ci- 
vilian assistants and the chance to try and 
get more qualified athletes into the Acad- 
emy. (As at West Point, the cadet body 
at the Air Force Academy was being in- 
creased from 2.700 to4.400. matching the 
Naval Academy’s size.) That storm had 
hardly settled when a cheating scandal 
broke in January of 1965. Two cadets 
stole examination papers and sold them 
to others. Before it was over, 109 cadets 
had resigned. 29 of them varsity football 
players. And Marlin was ordered to dc- 
emphasize again. 

Since then there have been many 
changes in the command at the Acad- 
emy. For one. Brigadier General Robin 
Olds became the commandant of cadets. 
Olds was an All-America tackle at West 
Point in 1942. Army's other All-Amer- 
ica tackle that year was Frank Merritt, 
now the Air Force Academy’s athletic 
director. These days Martin's football 
program gets no more than it deserves, 
but it certainly gets no less. Football 
and basketball pay their own way at 
the Academy. What is spent must come 
from gate receipts and from donations— 
the S3. 5-million, 40,000-seat Falcon Sta- 
dium was built entirely from donations. 
There arc lots of Congressmen watching 
to see that things stay that way. 

"The reason we are a better football 
team is because at last we arc getting 
the better athlete," said Jim Bowman, 
the assistant athletic director for can- 
didate counseling. "When we began re- 
cruiting, a high school coach would say 
he had a boy not good enough as an ath- 
lete for Michigan or Stanford, but good 
enough for us. And service-minded kids 
wanted to go to Army or Navy. Now, 
because of the limes, the space age. we 
are getting our full share.” 

"It’s the Now generation." says Mar- 
tin. "And we are the Now Academy. We 
offer 28 majors, and students can go as 
fast as their learning ability allows. Our 
students can complete some of their grad- 
uate work before they get their bache- 
lor’s degree. And a lot of the students 
who come here now 1 arc fine athletes.” 

“Are they different from the type of 
athlete Navy had when you played?” 
Martin was asked. Marlin laughed, per- 


haps thinking of the tough All-Amer- 
icas that Navy had recruited for itscrush- 
ing wartime teams. "They're a dif- 
ferent breed. We have a democratic foot- 
ball program here. It's a soft sell. 1 have 
my input, and the players have their 
input. Against Missouri, we were lead- 
ing 30-0 with a fourth-and-goal on the 
one. I wanted to go for a field goal. 
The players said they wanted to go for 
a touchdown. I abstained. When I was 
a player at Navy we never would have 
done that. We might have mentioned it 
in the huddle, but we never would have 
said anything to the coaches." 

Plenty of people are hearing from the 
Air Force this year. 


THE WEEK 

by SANDY TREADWELL 


WEST 

1. use (3-0-1) 

2. UCLA (3-1) 

3. STANFORD (3-1) 


Poor Jim Plunkett. Just as he and the Stan- 
ford Indians seemed assured of a grand sea- 
son, they were stopped by impoverished Pur- 
due. Plunkett had a most uncomfortable 
afternoon. Five of his passes were inter- 
cepted and he was tackled behind the line 
of scrimmage five times. In addition, he fum- 
bled once and for the entire first quarter 
was unable to concoct a first dow n. The Pur- 
due defense, which had allowed Notre Dame 
48 points the week before, conceded the In- 
dians only 14, while the Boilermaker of- 
fense scored 26. “Their defense was odd. 
We hadn't expected a three-man rush." said 
a Stanford assistant coach. Head Coach John 
Ralston was more inclusive: “We got 
whipped in every way from beginning to 
end. We underestimated them. We were fiat. 
It is my responsibility." 

Saturday was more pleasant for Jimmy 
Jones, the USC quarterback who. it has 
been said, cannot throw a spiral. In a per- 
formance that he described as "my most 
accurate passing game," the Southern Cal 
junior went 1 5 for 2 1 . including three touch- 
downs, while playing only three quarters 
against Oregon State. Musing on Jones af- 
ter USC's 45-13 win. Trojan Coach John 
McKay said, "Let's see, that makes II, 12, 
continued 
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How to buy more life insurance 
than you think you can afford. 


/Etna will insure you in 
the style to which you 
would like to become 
accustomed. 

At a price you can live 
with right now. 

For the first couple of 
years you pay us a modest 
sum. Then, after a few 


raises and a promotion 
put you in better financial 
shape, the premium goes 
up a little each year. 

This isn't any kind of 
cut-rate insurance either. 
It’s the best. /Etna's 
“New Horizons” policy is 
permanent life insurance 


with all the advantages of 
cash values and dividend 
payments. 

So if you’ve been saying 
you can't buy all the life 
insurance your family needs, 
call your /Etna agent. 

At these rates you can’t 
afford not to. 


OUR CONCERN IS PEOPLE 


LIFE & CASUALTY 
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Seagrams 

Extra Org 



This week’s perfect 
martini secret. 


A couple ol drops of scotch on top of 
each finished martini, made with 
the perfect martini gin, of course. 

Seagram’s. 

The perfect martini gin. 

SEAGRAM DISTILLERS COMPANY. NEW YORK CITY. 

90 PROOF. DISTILLED DRY GIN. DISTILLED FROM > 





13, 14, ah, 15 outstanding games he's played 
for us." 

Arizona State, removing any doubt that 
it has one of the top teams, whipped Wy- 
oming 52-3. Said Lloyd Eaton, coach of 
the losers: “They’ve got everything — a stin- 
gy defense and an explosive offense. They 
get the ball and do something with it.” 

The Aztecs of San Diego State extended 
their nonlosing streak to 26 games with an 
easy 31 1 1 day against Brigham Young. 


MIDWEST 

1. OHIO STATE (2-0) 

2. NEBRASKA (3-0-1) 

3. NOTRE DAME (3-0) 

“I feel almost silly saying Ohio State is a 
great team,” said Duke Coach Tom Harp 
in Columbus Saturday. "But it is. They're 
No. I and they'll stay there. And as far as 
I'm concerned, they belong there." With 
that. Harp and his Blue Devils flew rather 
happily back to North Carolina and At- 
lantic Coast competition. They had by no 
means been disgraced. At the end of the 
first half Ohio State led by only 6-3 and 
might easily have been behind by plenty. 
Duke had lost a fumble within two yards 
of the goal line. And with just 33 seconds 
left in the half Duke had punted while lead- 
ing 3-0. Ohio State Tackle Ralph Holloway 
blocked the ball and batted it to End Ken 
Luttner who ran 45 yards for the Buck- 
eyes' score. Luttner, incidentally, seems to 
have found his niche. Last year he was a re- 
serve fullback. Last week, his first on de- 
fense, he recovered three fumbles. 

The Ohio Stale offense woke up in the sec- 
ond half, scoring the first three times it had 
the ball, and won handily, 34-10. Quarter- 
back Rex Kern, the North's answer to Ar- 
chie Manning, ran four times for 97 yards 
and a touchdown. Ohio State Tailback Leo 
Hayden, whose half brother, an end on the 
Wichita State team, was killed when his 
team's plane crashed on Friday, felt he 
should play nevertheless and contributed his 
best effort, 165 yards in 26 carries. 

Texas A&M played the Big Ten co-cham- 
pions on consecutive Saturdays, thereby 
becoming a barometer for the Ohio Stale- 
M ichigan game at the end of the season. Hav - 
ing been defeated 56-13 by Ohio State, the 
Aggies fared better against Michigan. They 
were leading with three minutes left to play 
when Wolverine Coach Bo Schembechler 
returned Quarterback Don Moorhead to the 
game with orders to sweep left end. Too 
late, Bo changed his mind, deciding upon 
an inside run instead. As the bench fran- 
tically waved for his attention, Moorhead 
took the snap and went around end seven 


yards for a touchdown and the victory, 14- 
10. So much for coaching genius. 

Wisconsin gave Coach John Jardine his 
first victory and Penn State its second 
straight defeat, 29-16. In 1953 Penn State 
went to Madison and suffered a 20-0 tram- 
pling by Alan (The Horse) Ameche. This 
time Badger fans hoped Alan (A-Train) 
Thompson would emulate The Horse. The 
Wisconsin defense swept up four Lion fum- 
bles and two interceptions, and the offense 
had something even better than A-Train. 
Films had revealed a weakness in Penn 
State's deep secondary, and Quarterback 
Neil Graff hit with scoring passes of 68 
and 52 yards. 

Lynn Dickey was out the previous week 
with bruised ribs when Kansas State lost to 
Arizona Stale. Last Saturday there was less 
purple in the bruises and a bit more in Kan- 
sas State's pride as Dickey led the Wildcats 
to a 2 1 -20 victory over highly favored Col- 
orado. "That's the kind of a team I've al- 
ways known we had," said Coach Vince 
Gibson. "Boy, did we need that son-of-a- 
gun at quarterback!" That son-of-a-gun 
rifled passes for 171 yards behind a line 
that saved him and his sore ribs from dump- 
ings. Dickey's spongy rib pads proved to 
be an unnecessary precaution. 

Notre Dame rolled over Michigan State 
29-0 for its second straight shutout and first 
win at East Lansing in 21 years. Nebras- 
ka's 35-10 win over Minnesota gave the 
Huskcrs their ninth victory in a row over a 
Big Ten team and reminded the Gophers 
that they have not beaten anybody in the 
Big Eight since 1960. 

Toledo ran its winning streak to 15 with 
a 42-7 victory over Ohio U., but the high 
score of the week was achieved by Wit- 
tenberg. The Tigers took their 14th straight, 
76-7, over Otterbein. 


EAST 

1. WEST VIRGINIA (4-0) 

2. BOSTON COLLEGE (3-0) 

3. PENN STATE (1-2) 

For years the Pittsburgh Panthers have been 
unable to generate enthusiasm in their home 
city. They last provided the steel town with 
a winner in 1963. In 1966 Pitt hired a new 
coach, Dave Hart, who was expected to 
bting the Panthers back from their worst 
season on record. They had lost seven games, 
won three and given up 31 1 points. Among 
other things. Hart weighed his team un- 
derwater. The idea was to determine what 
portion of each body was excess fat and 
what was necessary muscle. What portion 
could block and tackle may have been ne- 
glected: the Panthers experienced a 1-9 sea- 
continued 
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HOMELITE 


Cleanup 
witha 
Homelite 
chain saw 


It’s clean up time, and with a light weight, easy 
handling Homelite you can take care of every 
outdoor woodcutting job. Clear up storm 
damage, cut down diseased or unwanted trees, 
prune and limb, clear out brush and saplings. If 
you’ve priced a cord of firewood lately, you’ll realize 
how much money you can save with a Homelite. 

See your Homelite chain saw dealer this week 
he's listed in the Yellow Pages he'll be 
happy to demonstrate one of these fast- 
cutting versatile saws. 

Homelite is the world's leading manu- 
facturer of chain saws. Our Sales- 
Service and Dealer organizations are 
the largest in the industry. 




As you can see, 


They're underground. Pretty soon almost all our tele- 
phone lines will look this good. 

We think America has enough eyesores without adding 
any more. So wherever possible, we’re burying our new 
cable. And converting our old aerial lines. 

Right now, we already have over 50% of our telephone 
lines nicely hidden underground. And before we’re 


through, we’ll have about 92% of them out of sight. 

We’ll never reach 100% for two reasons-, in a few places 
it’s practically impossible to get the cable underground. 
In a few other places it’s possible to get the cable under- 
ground, but it’s ridiculously expensive. 

We’d like to point out, by the way, that burying cable 
isn’t something new at General Telephone. We've been 



doing it extensively since 1955— long before environment 
and ecology became household words. 

In those 15 years we’ve gone through hills and high 
water and turnpikes and mountains to get our telephone 
cable underground. 

We've struck oil in Texas (a pipe in someone’s back- 
yard). We’ve even had to get a special repellent to keep 


gophers from feasting happily on our cables. 

So while you may still see a fair number of telephone 
poles around, bear with us. We're working as fast as we 
can to bury our lines. 

And resurrect our scenery. 

General Telephone & Electronics 

* 730 TK.rd Ave.. N.Y., N.Y. 10017 


you can’t see our new telephone lines. 



An oil for the car 
that has everything. 


Big, powerful engine. Air conditioning. Power brakes. 
Power everything. They demand a lot from your motor oil. 

But you can drive with peace of mind if your motor oil 
is Quaker State. It's refined from 100% Pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil, the world's choicest, and then 
it’s specially fortified to protect the hard-working 
engine of a car that has everything. 

Buy yourself some peace of mind. Ask for 
Quaker State wherever they care about cars. 

Quaker State your car to keep it running young. 
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son. In 1967 Hart announced that his team 
was “improved by 100' The result was 
another 1-9 year. Even the team mascot, a 
real live panther, proved to be a loser. In- 
surance companies refused to accept the risk 
of its escaping, and it was put in a zoo. 
After his third 1-9 season. Hart quit. His 
replacement, Carl DcPasqua, brought Pitt 
back to 4-6. This season the long years of 
black comedy seem to have ended. To be 
sure, Pitt lost its opener to UCLA, but the 
score was a respectable 24-15. Next the Pan- 
thers defeated Baylor. Last Saturday they 
outscored Kent State 27-6 even though four 
starters were injured. Nice to have you back, 
Pitt, over water or under. 

Boston College followers are beginning 
to refer to Eagle games as “Willis Week- 
ends." Against VMI, Fred Willis, BC’s half- 
back, gained 146 yards on just 15 carries 
and scored three touchdowns as the Eagles 
soared over the Keydets, 56-3. Willis has 
gained a total of 408 yards in three games 
and is one of the nation's leading scorers 
with eight touchdowns. “He’s as fine a back 
as you’ll find in the country," says BC Coach 
Joe Yukica. “He breaks tackles, he blocks 
and today he made a couple of tackles un- 
der punts. What more could you ask?" 

Columbia came from behind and fell just 
two points short (24-22)of becoming the first 
Lion eleven to defeat the Princeton Tigers in 
a quarter of a century. Dartmouth, best of 
the Ivys, smashed Holy Cross 50-14. 


SOUTHWEST 

1. TEXAS (3-0) 

2. ARKANSAS (3-1) 

3. TEXAS TECH (3-1) 

Lunching on steak four hours before his 
Texas Longhorns were to meet UCLA, Dar- 
rell Royal considered the possibilities. 
“We’ve had a variety of defenses thrown 
at us," he said, "and we’ve tried to antic- 
ipate them all. I was wondering what we 
might have missed, so I got to thinking 
that UCLA might try to send their end 
after our wide man in the triple option on 
every play. It would be a bold move, and I 
wondered what it would do to us." Royal 
discussed the question with his assistants 
but decided not to bother Eddie Phillips, 
the Longhorns' new quarterback. It was too 
late to go back to the blackboard. By late 
in the afternoon the Bruins had successfully 
shadowed both Phillips and his wide man 
with a bearish brand of man-for-man de- 
fense and held the Texans to one touch- 
down and two long field goals. 

Meanwhile, Quarterback Dennis Dummit 
of UCLA had passed for 340 yards and 
a pair of touchdowns on 19 completions. 


and the surprising Bruins were ahead 17-13 
with 20 seconds left. The Longhorns’ 23- 
game winning streak, the longest in col- 
lege football, not to mention the defense 
of their national championship, depended 
on a third-and-19 play with the ball on 
the UCLA 45-yard line. All-America re- 
ceiver Cotton Spcyrer ran downficld and 
cut to his left past two defenders. Phillips 
threw. Speyrer caught the ball at the 25 
and raced into the end zone. “You don't 
have to apologize for beating a fine team 
like UCLA, no matter how you beat 
them," Royal said later. "Sure, luck is in- 
volved — but you have to be in a position 
for luck to happen. Luck doesn't go 
around looking for a stumblcbum.” 

Early last week it appeared that Bill Bur- 
nett's shoulder separation would keep the 
most-traveled ballcarrier in Arkansas history 
on the sideline against TCU. But when game 
time arrived Burnett said, "I can't see miss- 
ing a game when I can stand the pain." 
Thereupon he scored four touchdowns as 
the Razorbacks routed the Frogs 49-14, the 
widest margin in their 50-year series. The 
Arkansas defense held Steve Judy, TCU's 
sprint-out quarterback, to minus seven yards 
rushing. "I've got another year to try," said 
Judy, "but it seems like that's what I say 
every year." 

Rice Coach Bo Hagan is nothing if not 
optimistic. After his Owls were beaten 24-0 
by LSU two weeks ago, Hagan said his de- 
fense had jelled. "It's hard for people to be- 
lieve a coach when he says something like 
that," Hagan admitted. But as of Saturday 
Hagan could afford to look owlish, for Rice 
shut out California 28-0. 

Texas Tech was slicker against Santa 
Barbara after its frantic loss to Texas the 
previous week. The Red Raiders oiled in 
63-21. 


SOUTH 

1. MISSISSIPPI (3-0) 

2. AUBURN (3-0) 

3. GEORGIA TECH (4-0) 

Army ventured into Knoxville, Tenn. to try 
its Southern strategy, but it was an ill-con- 
ceived campaign. Tennessee scored 28 points 
during the first half, and in the final quar- 
ter the reserves added three more touch- 
downs. The margin of defeat, 48-3, was 
Army's second alltime worst, but the day 
could have been even more embarrassing. 
Only a missed extra point prevented the Ca- 
dets from yielding the highest enemy score 
in the Academy's 80-year football history. 

North Carolina, playing its first game on 
a synthetic surface, came from behind in 
the fourth quarter to defeat Vanderbilt 10- 


7 and remain unbeaten. Reserve Quarter- 
back John Swofford, the younger brother 
of pop singer Oliver, threw a 16-yard scor- 
ing pass to Wingback Lewis Jolley to tic 
the game, and later drove the Tar Heels to 
the Commodores’ two-yard line, where Ken 
Craven kicked the winning field goal. Ear- 
lier it was rumored that Morganna, the kiss- 
and-tell stripper, planned to buss Don Mc- 
Cauley, Carolina's star runner. Morganna 
did not show, but McCauley had enough 
to blush about as he managed just 75 yards, 
far below his average, and at one point fum- 
bled on the Vanderbilt six. 

Georgia Tech, also undefeated, had a 
crowd of 51,000 in Atlanta's Grant Field 
wondering what happened to the Yellow 
Jackets' sting. Tech was tied 7-7 with not- 
very-strong Clcmson when, late in the fourth 
quarter, Larry Studdard, brother of Missis- 
sippi's Vernon, raced 43 yards to score on an 
end-around play. Next, Halfback Brent Cun- 
ningham traveled 69 yards for another TD. A 
pass by Eddie McAshan just before the gun 
ended the scoring at 28-7. 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

THE BACK: Senior Wingback Henry Haw- 
thorne gained 129 yards in nine carries and 
caught four passes for 96 yards, one providing 
the winning touchdown as Kansas State defeat- 
ed Penn State's streak-ender. Colorado, 21-20. 

the lineman: Defensive End Charlie Weaver, 
a remnant of Southern Cal's 1969 Wild Bunch, 
picked up where the Bunch left off, making sev- 
en tackles and personally dumping the Oregon 
State quarterback three times in SC's 45 13 w in. 


“An 8-and-3 record wouldn't be too bad, 
and might even get us into a bowl game." 
said John Ray, and those were cheerful 
words from a coach who had just watched 
his Kentucky Wildcats lose their third game 
of the year. The winner was Auburn, the 
score 35-15. "If we ever get to the point 
where we can stop the bomb, we'll start win- 
ning," said Ray. For a while the Wildcats 
were doing just fine. They led the Tigers 15- 
9 in the third quarter, and the homecoming 
crowd in Stoll Field began to anticipate a 
reason to celebrate. Then Wallace Clark, 
Auburn's fullback, returned a kickoff 84 
yards for a touchdown, the Tigers tore on 
and the fans went home to cold biscuits 
and analgesic spirits. 

Two Louisiana State quarterbacks. Buddy 
Lee and Bert Jones, combined to shatter 
three school passing records and the Bay- 
lor Bears, too, 31-10. Mississippi State sur- 
prised Georgia 7-6 in the first game of a 
double header in Jackson, Miss. Ole Miss 
went marauding in the second ( pane 14). end 
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tennis / Alfred Wright 


Serve, backhand, volley and caviar mousse 


Everybody who visits John Gardiner's Tennis Ranch has a ball-a few thousand of them, in fact. The game 
is played from morning to night, but the routine is bicken by a man with a super service, Chef Linzie 


A fter leaving Monterey you turn off a 
1 main highway onto a narrow road 
that slopes down between trees and 
emerges into the clearing John Ford must 
have used for those early films with 
Wayne and Fonda. This is what Real 
California is supposed to look like, a 
land of soft mountains and deep can- 
yons. Be there for dinner on Sunday 
night, you were told, but it is only late 
afternoon, and the buildings — the few 
you can see — are quiet among the trees. 
Finally, behind a door marked office, 
you find a lady with a smile who gives 
you a card to sign and points toward 
your cottage. She is Barbara. Or Barb. 
Or Mrs. John Gardiner, of John Gar- 
diner's Tennis Ranch. Everyone here 
goes by his first name. 

It is a couple of hours later, and wc 
are all in our personalized blazers in 
the living room with just enough chintz 



and prints around for a scene out of 
exurb Connecticut. The lire burns in the 
hearth, and waiters are noiselessly serv- 
ing cocktails. Unheralded, out of some 
back room, emerges a platter of caviar 
mousse. This is a tennis ranch? 

There must be a dozen or more of 
us, and we are introduced by John and 
Barbara, but it is like the first day at 
school, so wc all stick close to the ones 
we already know. In the dining room 
we find a long buffet where a man in a 
chef’s hat is carving a gorgeous bar- 
becued lamb that no one should be gross 
enough to disturb. 

Nonetheless, we fill our plates and 
choose a seat at one of the tables for 
six or eight. John likes everyone to mix, 
because, he says, ‘‘that’s the way life 
is." The red wine is served and after the 
main course a salad and then a souffle 
with chocolate sauce and whipped cream. 
More a fattening ranch than a tennis 
ranch, you decide, except that John is 
at the end of one table talking about 
his days on the tour with Jack Kramer 
and Pancho Gonzales and the time they 
were dow n in Miami when Bobby Riggs, 
by then plump and 40, kept dragging 
Kramer into one kind of game after an- 
other and losing to him— first tennis, 
then golf, then backgammon. "He’s set- 
ting me up for a kill somehow," Kra- 
mer kept complaining. 

Give John Gardiner a head of long 
hair, a string tie and a swallowtail coat, 
and he could be your Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. At 52, the hair is as white as a 
new tennis ball, and those dinners and 
lunches Barbara puls on every day have 
added to his waistline. But as he is ex- 
panding, he is also expansive, a true ra- 
conteur. He tells his stories in staccato 
spurts, his wit as dry as the riverbed 
alongside the ranch. 

With the coffee. Gardiner rises to wel- 
come us all formally and explain the 
ground rules. "Orange juice and the San 
Francisco paper will be brought to your 

THE RANCH, hidden in a deep valley, is 
surrounded by Real California real estate. 


room at 8 in the morning,” he tells us, 
"and breakfast will be served at 8:30 
here in the dining room. We’ll meet on 
the courts at 9:30. You are here to work. 
Wc can’t remake your game, but if you 
do some of the things we tell you to, 
we expect you to improve. You may 
not notice it while you are here, but 
about three weeks from now you will sud- 
denly discover you are playing better. 
Now, you are your own boss here, so 
you decide how much you want to play. 
You can come out or not, whenever 
you want.” 

"Except tomorrow morning," Barba- 
ra interjects. John nods. We regroup in 
the living room, someone orders a sting- 
er, and we are starting to relax with 
each other. "Hey, John," cries a fellow 
in glasses who could be pegged as Mr. 
Jaded, the sophisticate. "My room is 
snazzy. I never dreamed it would be like 
this. A fireplace! And those huge bath 
towels. You're spoiling me." 

"Might as well give the mortgage a 
workout,” John answers. John likes to 
talk poor and kids about the money 
side of the business. It makes good coun- 
terpoint. because the one thing you are 
never aware of at Tennis Ranch is mon- 
ey. There is no such thing as a cash reg- 
ister. and you never see a chit for a 
cocktail or any of the extras, such as 
the things you buy in the tennis shop. 
(The fiat fee of S325 covers almost ev- 
erything, from dinner on Sunday night 
through lunch on the following Friday, 
including sauna baths and massages in 
the late afternoons.) If John secs you 
trying to decide between this pair of 
shoes and that, however, he is apt to 
say, "Take those. The markup is better." 

We are in our proper whites when we 
muster at courtsidc next morning. This 
week is a mixed-doubles clinic. Among 
us we have Fred and John, a couple of 
junior partners in one of those Goliaths 
of the Manhattan law industry. At the 
opposite end of the bar, so to speak, is 
Bob — tall, bald, athletic, a lawyer from 
Bakersfield, Calif. There is Bill, an ad- 
man from Greenwich. Conn. Alex runs 

continued 
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Let's get together and talk about life. 


American United Life • Indianapolis • We have been guaranteeing futures for nearly 100 years. 






All the fun. excitement, 
and strategic skill of the real thing. 
YOU'RE in on the action! YOU call the 
plays! YOU make the decisions! 


Here's the scene. 


You're the offensive quarterback and at the 
controls of the console. Look out across 
the “field." Now, choose the play and 
strategy you think will be most effective, 
and hit your activator controls! 

The defensive player quickly sums up the 
situation and attempts to counter your play 
by pushing an activator button programmed 
as the best defense against your suspected 
offensive play. Then. Computamatic Foot- 
ball programming takes over. One of the 
play-result lights flashes on and tells the 
outcome of your play. Gained or lost yard- 
age? Fumbled ball? Incompleted pass? 
Whatever the outcome, the board registers 
the play results. 

Competition at its finest! 

Complete Computamatic Football Game 
With Handsome Console . . . S34.95 


Convert Computamatic Football to other stimulating 
and exciting games. 

BASEBALL BASKETBALL GOLF 

HOCKEY SAILING FINANCE 

Interchangeable game board overlays . . . 

$9.95 each. 


CQMPUraflTE 

GAMES 

Division of Electronic Data Controls Corp. 
Winston-Salem. N. C. 27103 


TENNIS continued 

a ski resort in the Sierra. Alty is a Wall 
Street broker. Steve is big in a conglom- 
erate in Chicago, while Glen actually 
owns one in New York and is often on 
the phone, presumably congloming. Two 
or three are bachelors, the rest have their 
wives, and there are a couple of un- 
married ladies. 

How did such a group ever find this 
tennis ranch, hidden away as it is in the 
Carmel Valley? It has never been ad- 
vertised in its 13-ycar lifetime, and its 
biggest promotion is a four-page bro- 
chure in which prices and dates and the 
daily schedule are modestly confessed. 
Wendy, who is Bill's wife, says she heard 
about it from her brother. And how 
did her brother hear about it? From a 
friend, she thinks. 

So now John stands before us on Mon- 
day morning, a racket in his hand, and 
briefs us on what is about to happen. 
He hopes we have all read our text- 
book, bound in navy blue with our name 
on the front and a page devoted to each 
of the shots — serve, backhand, etc. He 
introduces his staff of teachers: Mary, a 
pretty, blonde southpaw who won the 
Ojai doubles championship: Stella, 
black-haired with skin tanned to the col- 
or of freshly brewed coffee; Robin, young 
and blond and wiry, who almost beat 
Alex Olmedo in a pro tournament the 
week before; and finally Jeff, young and 
blond and husky and John's chief of 
staff. 

"Repetition is the law of learning." 
John expounds for the first of a few 
dozen times; we are going to hit the 
same shots over and over again. "It is 
something you would never do on your 
own. Tilden says it took him 12 years 
to master the forehand, so I guess we 
can work on it a few days." At last he di- 
vides us up by sex and sends us off in 
small groups to study under our teachers. 

Tilden notwithstanding, the schedule 
is designed to keep us from getting bored 
doing one thing too long. Jeff starts us 
off on forehands and backhands. We 
line up three in a row on one side of 
the net, and Jeff hits balls to the man 
on the left while a machine slings them 
at the other two. Half an hour of that, 
and we move to a court where Robin 
teaches the volley. "Move the hips first, 
then step into the ball, then punch." he 
shouts at us in a twangy voice from the 
ranchlands of the Central Valley. "I 
don't want you standing there like your 
feet are stuck in cement. And I don't 


want to see you swinging at the ball. 1 
want you to punch it." When we move 
on to Stella, she emphasizes footwork 
and follow-through. There is no loafing 
and no pampering. Sinners are scolded. 
We hurry from teacher to teacher. We 
pick up balls and put them in the bas- 
ket and feed the machine and start all 
over again. Our middle-aged arms and 
legs and backs ache. In midmorning we 
pause for soft drinks and fresh fruit, 
then go back on our sore feet for more. 
Our bodies keep reminding us how old 
we are, and the California sun is cruel 
to skin that has paled in offices and 
kitchens. 

The noon recess allows us half an hour 
to cool off in the sw imming pool before 
lunch. Then another of a succession of 
meals you would never quite get used 
to unless you were Mrs. Onassis dining 
every day at La Grenouille and Lafay- 
ette. We cat on a lovely terrace along- 
side a pool surrounded by explosions 
of spring flowers. Linzie, the man in 
the chef's hat, knows our names by now, 
and he wears an executioner's smile as 
he watches us stuff ourselves. 

By afternoon John and his staff have 
us graded into classes, which naturally 
inspires a good deal of needling between 
echelons. Wendy is the best of the wom- 
en, so she adorns the upper school with 
her long and graceful legs. Her husband 
is in a lower grade, but he accepts the 
slight until he spots one of his class- 
mates hanging around Wendy's group. 
"Hey," he yells, "what are you doing 
over there with the varsity?" 

Professor Gardiner gives us a lecture 
on the serve and how important it is to 
put spin on the ball. "It is like the brakes 
on a car," he says, drawing on his bot- 
tomless well of metaphors. And so by 
nightfall we are all old friends — crip- 
pled old friends. 

At dinner we learn that Adman Bill 
likes all too well to make speeches with 
a style that is equal parts Southern fil- 
ibuster and Mort Sahl. “Now take 
Steele," he says of a playmate from 
Rhode Island. "A lot of you don’t ap- 
preciate Steele. But let me tell you that 
while all of you were sitting up there at 
lunch stuffing yourselves with souffle. 
Steele -was down on the court practicing, 
and he served 2,006 balls all by him- 
self.” One evening, surveying barbecued 
faces. Bill remarked that he would like 
to settle down at Tennis Ranch and op- 
erate the Solarcainc concession. From 

continued 
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As long as you’re wearing 
our shirts, our shorts, our socks and 
our ties, can we show you some 
nice blazers and slacks, too? 
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When it comes to shirts and ties and things, you come to 
Penneys, time and time again. You like to buy our furnishings 
because they're such great values. And they are. But then 
you do something very strange. You leave without ever look- 
ing at our blazers and slacks. 

And that's really too bad. Because you'd find the same 
high quality in them. 

Our blazers and slacks are very well made. They're made of 
long-wearing, wrinkle-shedding Dacron' polyester and wool 
blends. And we've got the right shape for your body shape. 


6-button double-breasteds. 2-button single-breasteds. 

We've got the slacks to mix and match with our blazers 
too. Slacks with a clean, trim shape. With all the colors and 
patterns you'll like, too. 

Next time, let us show you some Penneys Towncraft* 3 
blazers and slacks. They're right there in our Men's Depart- 
ment Next to our shirts, our shorts, our socks and our ties. 

Blazers $39.95. Plaid slacks $15.00. Plain slacks $11.00. 

ag Blazers and slacks available at 
■ 4r IV Hi: 11 9 most Penneys stores. 




Seagram’s 7 Crown and company. 
Now, that’s a party. 




TENNIS continued 


over in the corner John growled, “The 
dough is in Band-Aids.” 

Ranch life continues in this fashion, 
only more so, until it is time to pack 
and leave after lunch on Friday. At the 
final dinner Thursday night. Bill calls 
for a few words from everyone, includ- 
ing Frankie Albert, the old football star, 
who is a neighbor of John's and likes 
to attend the jollier commencements. "I 
can tell you one thing.” Albert boasts. 
“I’ve been to a lot of graduation din- 
ners here, and this is the drinkingest 
group I’ve seen.” 

Tennis Ranch actually began as a sum- 
mer camp for children. With a lot of bor- 
rowed money and a little nestegg he had 
saved as a tennis pro at nearby Del Mon- 
te Lodge. John bought the old Godwin 
Ranch in Carmel Valley. Fie pul in three 
tennis courts for starters, and converted 
chicken coops into dormitories that 
would sleep up to 70. The mothers who 
delivered and picked up their children 
at the beginning and end of each thrcc- 
week term liked the place so much they 
demanded a session of their own, so 
John added 10 double rooms for adults. 
Those first clinics were just for the la- 
dies. but when the husbands arrived to 
pick up their w ives they demanded equal 
treatment, so mixed-doubles clinics now 
alternate with the ladies throughout an 
18-week schedule in spring and fall. The 
children still have the ranch to them- 
selves in the summer. Getting a book- 
ing is difficult, but John can afford to 
be tough: he has youngsters come from 
as far away as Japan and Saudi Arabia 
and receives many applications a year 
ahead of time. 

Nor is it all that easy to be accepted 
as an adult, for Tennis Ranch caters to 
celebrities. You never know whom you 
might suddenly find across the net. Rich- 
ard Nixon turned up for lunch once. 
Senators Percy and Goldwater and Post- 
master General VVinton Blount have 
Rcpublicanized the courts, while show 
biz has supplied the likes of Dinah 
Shore. Janet Leigh and John Wayne's 
wife. But, for sheer class, there is sel- 
dom anything to equal the annual plane- 
loads of Texas ladies who drop from 
heaven in their private jets, dripping 
with sporty little bijoux from Nciman- 
Marcus. 

“One thing we have proved,” says 
John Gardiner, underplaying the whole 
bit, “is that people will take tennis 
vacations.” end 
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McDonald 

Our model 610/X 
Total Turntable has every 
important feature you could 
want, at a price that won’t blow 
your whole stereo budget. 
Synchronous motor. Dual- 
range anti-skate control. 
Viscous-damped cue and 
pause control. And more. 

When you first see our price 
compared with our competition, 
they both might seem the same. 



But ours is a Total Turntable. 

That means it comes complete 
with a $15 Decormatic power 
base, a $7.50 deluxe tinted 
dust cover, and a $39.95 
Shure M-93E elliptical 
magnetic cartridge. All 
included in our price you 
thought was the same as 
their price. 
Make sure your dealer shows 
you a system with the BSR 
McDonald 610/X. It’s for 
people who want the best, no 
matter how little it costs. 

Write for a free full-color catalog 
on all our automatic turntables. 

BSR (USA) Ltd., Blauvelt, N.Y. 10913 


Speaking of beautiful features... 




Biggedt 
Blit! 


Qhmi Go Blofeday 

7 days/6 nights $169.50 

per person* 

Thirty six magnificent holes of Robert 
Trent Jones golf. Matchless accommo- 
dations for winter vacations. Impec- 
cable service for leisurely dining and 
pleasures after dark. Elegantly infor- 
mal. Spacious gardens and lawns. Un- 
limited activities forsuntime recreation. 
Delightful family programs available 
during traditional holidays. 

Price includes: All greens fees on both 
courses, twin bedroom with patio, all 
breakfasts and dinners, transportation 
to and from Phoenix Airport, all taxes, 
‘double occupancy thru January 30, 1971 
. For Brochure, special Great Golf 
•t Holiday and Holiday Program 
write: Reade Whitwell, Vice Pres. 

Phone (602) 935-3811 
Tetley/Fawcett/Warner Represented 



THE NEW MYSTIQUE 
OF MADEIRA GOLD 


A fascinating tobacco. Smoothness that turns 
on your tast^. Aroma that turns on hers. 
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Cone Corduroy. 
For the hero 
in the bleachers. 


McGREGOR knows how to 
keep a spectator comfortable in 
style. Naturally they choose rugged 
Cone Mt. Stratton Corduroy for their 
Polar Whaler stadium coat. 

Cone adapts to any look, 
outdoors or in. In ale and rum rock. 
About $70 at fine stores everywhere. 
Always look for Cone Corduroy. 


Cone 
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Taking 
the pain from 
the game 

The USDA (not USGA!) offers 
balm for the anguished duffer 

After teeing up his ball and taking a 
practice swing, Bailey Root, foun- 
der-ruler of the U.S. Duffers' Associ- 
ation, looked toward the green, a mere 
358 yards aw ay. He set his feet and locked 
his powerful arms into position. An ex- 
tra layer of paunch spilled out over his 
belt, but no matter. The belter to put 
extra oomph into his swing. He aimed. 
He swung. The ball took off — momen- 
tarily. Then, characteristically, it car- 
omed off the edge of the tee, hippety- 
hopped to the left and. after a trip of. 
oh, 36 yards, came to rest near some 
trees. Root smiled. 

That Bailey Root could smile, even 
ruefully, after such a drive is. in part, 
the secret of his success, and that of the 
organization he leads. To be sure. Root 
would have preferred a 236-yard 
smash — who wouldn’t? — but a 36-yard- 
er is the kind a Duffer, with a capital 
“D." can love. One reason is that only 
in the funky atmosphere of Dufferdom 
would such a shot be considered a pos- 
sible trophy winner. In last year's first 
annual Duffers' Championship. Jack En- 
gesser of Cincinnati, who is T Y tall 
and weighs 330 pounds, hit a prize-win- 
ning shot that is still talked about wher- 
ever Duffers gather. It went 13 feet 2 
inches, or not quite twice Engesser’s 
height. 

The Duffer’s trophy is doubly sweet, 
because it is unexpected. Only the or- 
ganizers of a particular Duffers' tour- 
nament know ahead of lime w hen a prize 
is to be given for shortest drives. Oth- 
erwise there would be too many con- 
scious attempts to do what all duffers 
(lower case “d”) do unconsciously: 
whiff, dub, shank, top, etc. So Root and 
his friends secretly set aside holes where 
feats of inability pay off — most putts 
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taken, most lost balls, that sort of thing — 
and throw in other holes where real 
prowess is rewarded, just to keep his 
charges honest. 

Honest? Well, yes, that is a point of 
dispute between Bailey Root and the 
hard liners of the golfing world who 
think Tlw Rules of Golf are inviolate. Is 
it honest to turn your ball over and 
take advantage of a slightly higher tuft 
of fairway grass? Should you be allowed 
to substitute a shiny new ball for your 
’’fairway" ball when you reach the green? 
The Rules of Gulf say, unequivocally, 
no. Bailey Root says, in effect, let's think 
about it. 

•‘Play golf my way and I guarantee 
you’ll have fun.” Root boasts. He is cer- 
tain his way has helped the 1 1.600 mem- 
bers of his U.S. Duffers' Association to 
sleep better and to get rid of that dread 
golfing psychosis, ’’pro syndrome.” The 
Duffer’s rest is blissful. Root contends, 
because he sleeps the sleep of the in- 
nocent. his transgressions washed away 
in the ink of The Duffers' Code. 

That golfers bend the rules from 
time to time is a recognized fact of 
the game. What is not so generally un- 
derstood is that the duffer may have a 
more difficult game to play than his pro- 
fessional counterpart. For example, take 
lost balls. This has become an almost 
extinct peril for the pros (when Jack 
Nicklaus lost a ball at the 8th hole at 
the Masters this year, it was big news), 
who have the services of forecaddics. 
Their job is to watch every shot that 
is hit and follow it to its final resting 
place, there to plant a flag to which 
the player can go immediately. Balls 
that escape the forecaddies are rare, 
but even these arc usually spotted by 
spectators (who have been known to 
give them a kindly flip away from a 
tree or back to the fairway). 

A Sunday duffer out on a publinx lay- 
out. on the other hand, not only lacks a 
forccaddie, he lacks any caddie at all. 
And if his playing partners are obliv- 
ious to his shots — as they often are — 
only he sees where his ball is headed. 
Even if it is seen, to hunt for it in the 
rough or woods is usually impossible. 
The memory of six foursomes stacked 
up at the previous tee is too clear for 
that. 

But should the golfer lose his ball, a 
stroke and return to the place he hit 
from? Root thinks this is unfair and ag- 
gravating. Thus he doesn't mind seeing 
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the rules bent once in awhile. But cheat? 
Never. "We don't cheat," Root insists. 
"We just make it legal to do what al- 
most everyone docs anyway. Even I’GA 
boss Joe Dey admits only 2' , of golfers 
abide by all the rules. So why penalize 
weekend golfers by making them play 
under rules meant for pros? Most of 
them arc caught upin this ‘pro syndrome/ 
trying to emulate Palmer and Player and 
believing golf should be a struggle." 

Root began his crusade for liberated 
golf seven years ago when he read about 
a player who had shot a 76 but who, if 
penalized for all his infractions, would 
have had a 174. His 98 penally strokes 
would have been levied for such vio- 
lations as replacing his ball on the green 
with a new one, carrying too many clubs, 
improving his lie in the fairway and pull- 
ing weeds away from his ball in the 
rough the kind of things weekend golf- 
ers do all the time. So Root rewrote the 
rules, and now Duffers are not punished 
for such sins. 

Under USD A rules, a Duffer who 
shanks his drive out of bounds can take 
another at a penalty of one stroke rath- 
er than two, as called for by conven- 
tional strictures. A Duffer can also im- 
prove his lie as much as six inches, can 
smooth out spike prints on the green 
and can clean or replace his ball at any 
time. He can whilf without counting it. 
If he hits in water, he can drop on the 
far side of the hazard at a cost of only 
one stroke. "That way he won't keep 
teeing up and hitting ball after ball into 
the water at SI. 50 a ball." explains Root, 
"What he's been doing is losing the 
baby's milk money. 

"We wouldn't countenance the in- 
justice done Roberto dc Vicenzo when 
lie signed an incorrect scorecard and 
missed t icing Bob Goalby for first 
place in the "68 Masters." continues 
Root. "We would just have handed 
him an eraser." 

Some purists have nicknamed the 
USDA chief the Root of All Evil, but 
he is serene in his righteousness. One 
fact that helps him live with himself is 
the enrollment of hisyoung organization. 
Already, the USDA has more members 
than the PGA (6.646). the LPGA (180) 
or the USGA. whose enrollment con- 
sists of 3.819 golf courses, not peo- 
ple. There are USDA members almost 
everywhere- Saudi Arabia. Laos, Thai- 
land. England. France. And if Root is 
regarded as a sporting malevolence by 


some, he bears no ill will. For instance, 
he sees a continuing function for the 
two citadels or traditional golfing wis- 
dom. the USGA and the PGA. "They 
both serve their purpose." he says rath- 
er grandly. "Ours is to at long last give 
the weekend golfer a chance to play un- 
der rules meant for him." 

Officially, a Duffer is "any person 
playing the game who desires to be called 
a Duffer" and who joins the association. 
On the membership rolls arc Jackie Glea- 
son, Perry Como and Bing Crosby. Duf- 
fers. too. are Arnold Palmer and Jack 
Nicklaus. though Root regards them as 
"honorary." The truth may be. however, 
that both Arnie and Jack long to es- 
cape pressure golf and begin to play 
again for fun. 

Root, a real-estate agent, estimates he 
has spent SI 5.000 on his organization, 
and has recently decided to devote his 
full time to the Duffers. He hopes to 
transform it from a nonprofit group into 
a profitable one. From USDA headquar- 
ters in his home town of Newport. Ky., 
Root has embarked on a membership 
drive- S3 for a lifetime card- and sev- 
eral grandiose plans. Root foresees a 
siring of Duffers Taverns and Duffers 
Dens, the former being restaurants with 
golf motifs, the latter being driving rang- 
es, "where the average guy would get 
decent balls and clubs and instant TV 
replay of his sw ing." 

Above all. Root wants to improve 
USDA tournaments, expanding the pres- 
ent dozen or so events and renewing 
his Dulfers World Open. Last year's 
national championship at Newport had 
95 entrants. This year there were only 
45 contestants at Spring Valley. N.Y. 
Henceforth, the national will be in New- 
port. which Root hopes to convert some- 
day into a kind of Cooperstown for 
shankers. 

Root himself has a 15 handicap 
and willingly tells of the time he blew 
an eight-stroke lead on the final hole 
of a match. Another time, he tossed 
his driver and four-iron into a tree 
and had to climb up to get them. 
Now. however. Root exhibits his two 
real, if esoteric, talents in golf: he can 
stack four golf balls on top of each 
other, and he knows how to make the 
game fun for himself and for others. 

Many duffers approach golf as if it 
were spelled backward, but thanks to 
Bailey Root, whether they golf or flog. 
Duffers can come up laughing. end 
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Binoculars, like 
quarterbacks, don't 
have to be big 
to be good. 

Try a pair of Nikon "ultra-compacts" and 
see for yourself These are true prism 
binoculars, made by the same people 
who make the famous Nikon cameras. 

Despite their pocket-size elegance, 
they offer as much viewing brilliance in 
daylight as the biggest and most 
expensive glasses you can buy Their 
superb Nikon optics are so precisely 
collimated that you can view for hours 
without eyestrain or fatigue. 

You enjoy this exceptional perfor- 
mance whichever of the three Nikon 
"ultra-compacts you choose: 6x18. 
7x21 or 8x24 Each provides the pull-in 
power and full-field coverage to take 
you right to the heart of the action And 
each is accompanied by a 25-year 
guarantee 

Prices start at under $50. including 
zipper case and neckstrap. At better 
photo, optical and department stores. 
Or write: Nikon Inc.. Garden City. N.Y. 
11530. Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo- 
Optical Industries, Inc (In Canada: 
Anglophoto Ltd . P.Q.) 
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bridge Charles Goren 


Spotting the 
winners 


A blistering hot September weekend 
melted the mettle of 1 1 bridge hot- 
shots and destroyed their hopes of being 
on the team that will join with the Dallas 
Aces to represent North America in the 
1971 world championship. A scries of 
playoffs is being held to determine this 
team, and the winners of the semifinals 
in New York last month were the local 
four-man team of Phil Feldesman. Bill 
Grieve. Ira Rubin and Jeff Westheimer 
and the Los Angeles foursome of Lew 
Mathe. Don Krauss, Richard Walsh and 
John Swanson. The Feldesman and 
Mathe teams will meet in New York on 
Oct. 30 for the final playoff. 

For two of the losers, however, all 
dreams for 1971 may not be lost. Since 
the remaining teams consist of only four 
players each, a third pair will have to be 
chosen to round out the winning squad to 
the required six. 1 don't believe that cither 
of the finalists would gratefully embrace 
a pair from the other. Also, there is al- 
ready some muttering in European cir- 
cles over the fact that both North Amer- 
ican teams might be made up of all U.S. 
players. Therefore, it is reasonable to 
speculate that the X — for extra — factor 
on the final team will be a pair of Cana- 
dians. Eric Murray and Sammy Kehela. 
who were among the sixsome that lost to 
the Mathe team in the semifinals. 


Both sides vulnerable 
North dealer 

NORTH 
4 V X 6 
y Q 9 5 3 

♦ V K 

♦ V Q 5 4 

WEST 


♦ Q 8 6 4 
4 K 9 3 

SOUTH 
4 K 10 3 
¥ .1X72 
♦ .1 10 5 3 

4 I 6 


EAST 
4 0 9 7 4 

y k 4 

♦ *.) 7 2 
4 10 X 7 2 


NORTH EAST SOUTH WEST 

1 4. PASS 1 * PASS 

4 V PASS PASS PASS 


Opening lead: 4 of diamonds 
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The X factor in this deal from the semi- 
finals was a spot card. Although some- 
times dismissed as "AJxxx" in bridge di- 
agrams. spot cards often make the differ- 
ence between success and failure. Rich- 
ard Walsh, who was on the spot here, had 
to play very well in order to avoid a big 
loss after Murray and Kehela. sitting 
North-South at the other table, had bid 
and made a game in no trump. 

The North hand falls in the twilight 
zone between a one-no-trump opening 
(18 points maximum) and two no trump 
(opened with a 21- or 22-point mini- 
mum). and both North players chose 
to open with one club. Kehela respond- 
ed with one diamond and then raised 
Murray's two-no-trump rebid to game. 
However, the Walsh-Swanson pair does 
not open four-card majors, so Walsh 
was obliged to show his major at the 
first opportunity. He responded one 
heart and Swanson leaped to four. 

Walsh's big problem was a lack of en- 
tries to his hand. After winning the di- 
amond lead in dummy he led a low heart 
and finessed his 8. West won with the 
10 and, realizing that a spade trick was 
probably essential to the defense, shift- 
ed to the 2 of that suit. East's queen fall- 
ing to South's king. Walsh used this 
opportunity to lead the jack of clubs, 
which was covered by the king and won 
with the ace. Dummy's diamond king 
and club queen were then cashed and a 
third club was ruffed in the closed hand 
with the deuce. The jack of diamonds, 
covered by West's queen, was ruffed in 
dummy with the 5. Now Walsh led the 
fourth club from dummy and ruffed it 
with his 7 of hearts. 

West was uncomfortable, unhappy 
and unable to avert what was going to 
happen next. If he refused to overruff 
with the ace. South would lead his good 
diamond and discard dummy's spade los- 
er while East trumped with his king. If 
West overruffed and led a spade. South 
would let the lead run to his 10. West 
finally decided to put South to a guess 
by overrufting with the ace and leading 
his last heart to East's king. 

East had nothing left but spades, and 
his 9 was the crucial “x." Leading it 
would make South's play easy. Under- 
leading it made South guess, but he 
guessed correctly and allowed the lead 
to go to dummy’s ace-8. West had to 
play the jack, setting up South's 10 as 
the game-winning trick. end 






Introducing the Li’l Something 
our least expensive 2-Door Sedan 
$1736* 

The Li'l Something, our all-new 
1200 2-Door, acts bigger than its britches. 
And costs less than it looks 

Sixty-nine husky horses charge up 
hills and pass on freeways. Gallop up to 300 
miles on a 10 gallon tank of gas. 

Big ideas about room and comfort 
pamper four hefty Americans. 

And Li'l Something no-cost extras 
include whitewalls and a locking gas cap 
Body-fitting front bucket seats. Like all 
Datsuns, it delivers complete. 

Count on 0-60 in 14.8 seconds. 
A few flicks of the all-synchromesh 4-speed 
stick shift does it. No-panic stops, too. rain 
or shine. (Front disc brakes!) And you won't 
be bugged by cross winds -or most of the 
other bugaboos that haunt small cars. 

The Li'l Something — a lot of car for 
very little money. Do yourself a small favor. 
Test drive a Li'l Something today. 


The Datsun 510 (below). Expen- 
sive 96 horsepower overhead cam engine. 
Fast. Expensive fully independent rear sus- 
pension Comfortable. Expensive front disc 
brakes. Safe and sure. 

All these expensive car features. 
And an import exclusive -the optional 

3- speed fully automatic transmission from 
Muncie. Indiana! 

Datsun 510 zips to 60 in a sporty 
13.5 seconds. The standard all-synchromesh 

4- speed stick is precise, smooth. 

Wide-opening doors. A 13 cubic 
foot trunk that gobbles up luggage and gro- 
ceries. You'll wonder where we found all that 
handy room. 

But the biggest bonus is the boost 
your budget gets. A complete luxury com- 
pact at a sensible price. 

Datsun 510-another proud 
product of Nissan. Sales and service at over 
1000 dealers in U.S. and Canada. 

Our most expensive 2-Door Sedan 
Datsun 510 


Drive a Datsun, then decide. 


$1990* 



DATSUN 


’Plus lax. license, local freight, il any. D&H (except Hawaii) Prices and s. 


tfications subject to change without notice. 






ilization bet" 
i Mississippi 


Then came Hamm's. 


A beer is a beer is a beer 
until you've tasted Hamm's 


A frontiersman could get along without a hot bath. But doing without 
a decent beer was hard to put up with. 

So when Theodore Hamm opened his tiny brewery on 
the edge of America’s wilderness, his beer found a lot of 
ready takers. 

Because there in the “land of sky blue waters” he 
had found the pure, icy water he had been looking for. 

The water best for brewing. And with it he brewed 
the frontier’s first great beer — beer with a flavor that 
ran deep. 

Today, the Hamm’s brand of civilization spans 
the country. Because the flavor still runs deep. 

As deep as it did 105 years ago, when Theodore 
Hamm brought beer tradition across the Mississippi. 



stirruped 
and buckled 
Furlong boot 
by 

Johnston 

<§?Murphy 


Feeling champion pride with notural calm. A man ahead. Blazer checked. Furlong boor. Strategically harnessed then side buckled. 
Beaujolais, walnut brown, block, $55. At America's finest stores. Johnston & Murphy "The Shoe with a Memory" Genesco Pork, Nashville, Ten 

Genesco *' Everything to wear. 


All 
shoes 
are not 
created 
equal 


chess/ Larry Evans 


Ted Williams says: 


The enigma tries a new role 

Heretofore the most solitary grand master of all time, Bobby Fischer 
turned up in the world chess Olympics as a spirited team player 


T he 22-day-long world chess Olympics 
opened in Siegen. West Germany last 
month with two remarkable features to 
set it apart from all other chess tour- 
naments. First, it was the biggest, with 
teams from 60 nations playing. Second, 
Robert James Fischer played on the 
American team. Fischer is not regarded 
by the rest of the chess world merely as 
a loner. He is the most individualistic, 
intransigent, uncommunicative, uncoop- 
erative. solitary, self-contained and in- 
dependent chess master of all time, the 
loneliest chess champion in the world. 
He is also brilliant, and his very pres- 
ence meant that America might just, for 
once, have a chance to beat the om- 
nipotent Russians, who have won every 
chess Olympics since 1952. 

Fischer, as the 360 chess masters play- 
ing at Siegen well knew, had been turn- 
ing in spectacular individual perfor- 
mances in recent tournaments, finishing 
far ahead of the Russian grand mas- 
ters who made up the Soviet Olympic 
team. If he could do as well in team 
play as he did alone. Russia might at 
last be beaten. 

To the chess world, Bobby Fischer is 
an enigma. Now 27. he is more puz- 
zling than he has been at any time since 
he burst on the scene at the age of 14 
to win the American championship. Tall 
(6' 2"), lanky, pale, broodingly hand- 
some and single, he is moody and un- 
predictable. The Siegen tournament was 
not his first Olympic venture. Two years 
ago. at Lugano. Switzerland, Fischer also 
headed a strong U.S. team, or at least 
started to. He refused to play because 
the organizers would not give him a room 
away from the spectators and photog- 
raphers' flashbulbs. After that blowup. 
Fischer withdrew from international 
play. He moved from his native Brook- 
lyn to Santa Monica, Calif., where he kept 
to himself, studied chess openings and 
worked on a book of his best games, a 


volume which has already become a clas- 
sic in chess literature. 

Fischer's Olympic flare-up was not an 
isolated case. Once Prince Rainier of 
Monaco asked the U.S. Chess Feder- 
ation to send two grand masters to 
Monte Carlo for a tournament, with the 
condition that Bobby Fischer be one of 
the two. Two years later His Highness 
sent another request for two American 
players, with the stipulation that nei- 
ther could be Bobby Fischer. On the 
other hand. Fischer's defiance of chess 
authorities and his demands for better 
playing conditions have raised the pro- 
fessional standards of the game. He has 
always stuck to his guns in these dis- 
putes with chess officials, even though 
one cost him a chance at the world cham- 
pionship. Halfway through a qualifying 
event in Sousse, Tunisia in 1967, he 
walked out over a scheduling argument, 
though he was far in the lead and al- 
most certain to win. 

Today Fischer is able to command as 
much as $5,000 for tournament appear- 
ances, and those who pay it get some- 
thing special from the moment he ar- 
rives. A rock-and-roll fan. he travels with 
his own portable short-wave radio. To- 
gether with his chess set and the ref- 
erence works he carries with him, he 
often has to pay more than $100 in air- 
line overweight luggage. When playing, 
he concentrates intensely on each game, 
oblivious to the fans who ignore the 
other games to watch his moves. He 
taps his feet restlessly to some inner fren- 
zy, and during the five hours of action 
he will consume several sandwiches and 
as many as a dozen bottles of apple 
juice. These are served to him at his chess- 
board, three at a time. 

Last April Fischer came out of re- 
tirement to play in Belgrade in a 
match that pitted the 10 best play- 
ers from Russia against the 10 best from 
the rest of the world. There he scored a 

continued 



Fora 
j smooth 
operating automatic 
shotgun, ill take 
this Model '300' 
'Course, I helped 
put it together. 

"You're hunting with an automatic 
shotgun. You flush a covey of birds. 
Fire the first shot, trigger the second. 
The gun jams. Pure aggravation! 

So when Sears asked me to help 
develop an automatic shotgun, l 
jumped at the chance. 

We went to work with the manu- 
facturer. Started with the best action 
I've seen. With not one, but two slide 
bars for fast, dependable operation. 
A unique self-compensating gas sys- 
tem that adjusts automatically for 
light or heavy loads. 



Didn't stop there, eifher. We had a 
6-position variable choke built into 
the gun. Six chokes— full, improved 
modified, modified, improved cylin- 
der, cylinder and open bore. 

When the gun was ready, I took it 
into the field. Shot everything from 
doves to ducks. It performed flaw- 
lessly. It earned my check mark. 


» nuAHTY 


When you see this check mark on 
Sears equipment, you know it’s their 
best. Tested by Sears and me. 

Checkoutthe Model '300' Automatic 
Shotgun in a Sears Sports Center. 
Or Sears 1970 Hunting Catalog. For 
a free cop y, write me: c/o Sears, 
Roebuck and Co., Dept. 139-G99, 
925 S. Homan, Chicago, III. 60607." 


Sears 


SPORTS CENTER 
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CHESS runtimted 


sensational three points out of a pos- 
sible four against the former world cham- 
pion. Tigran Petrosian, winning two 
games and drawing two. A nontitle 
match with Boris Spassky, the present 
world champion, was then arranged, 
with the purse to be $25,000, but Soviet 
chess authorities intervened and refused 
to let Spassky play. But what created 
even more interest in chess circles was 
Fischer’s performance after his victory 
at Belgrade. Many of the world masters 
remained in Yugoslavia, and in a tour- 
nament in Zagreb, Fischer cleaned up 
on them, getting 13 of a possible 17 
points by winning 10 games, drawing 
six and losing only one. From Zagreb 
he went to Buenos Aires, where he did 
even belter. In 17 games against some 
of the world’s best players, he won 13, 
drew four and lost none. He won both 
these events by a wide margin over sev- 
eral Russian grand masters. His play 
throughout was elegant, forceful and ex- 
citing. and of a quality that placed him 
in a class by himself. The question at 


Sicgcn was whether he could sustain this 
remarkable record on behalf of the 
American team. If he could, it would 
be the high point of his career. 

The world chess Olympics is always 
a tumultuous affair. F.ach team consists 
of four boards, with two reserve play- 
ers, and these can be needed. A Brit- 
ish chess master made a bad move, 
collapsed from nervous exhaustion and. 
on his way to the hospital, vowed to 
give up chess forever. 

Twelve teams qualified from the six 
preliminary groups. The American team 
consisted of Fischer. Samuel Reshevsky, 
Pal Benko, The Rev. William Lombardy, 
Edmar Mcdnis and myself. The U.S. 
had no trouble during the preliminary 
rounds, and Fischer’s games remained 
at the consistently high level they had 
show n since he emerged from retirement. 
Nothing was heard this time about 
his playing in a separate room, though 
one concession the organizers did make 
was to move his table three feet from 
the aisle. 


In the finals Fischer began with a fine 
victory over Miguel Najdorf as the 
American team defeated Argentina 3 1. 
Against Canada, however, the U.S. could 
do no better than a 2-2 tic. and Can- 
ada was to finish next to the bottom in 
the final standings. International chess 
play proceeds at the pace of 16 moves 
an hour, and a failure to complete 40 
moves in 2 hours means the game is for- 
feited. Unfortunately, Rev. Lombardy, 
with an equal position, overstepped the 
time limit. 

In the fifth round the U.S. faced Bul- 
garia and two of the top Americans were 
absent. Neither Fischer nor Reshevsky 
plays chess on their Sabbaths- sundown 
Friday to sundown Saturday — and of- 
ficials refused to reschedule their games. 
But the U.S. team still posted a jolting 
3 Vi to Vi victory over Bulgaria and was 
suddenly tied with Hungary for the lead 
with 12 Vi points. Surprisingly. Russia 
was in third place, with 12 points. 

This was the setting for the crucial 
face-off between the U.S. and Russia, 


These speakers 
can blow out 
a match. 

The bass tones are just that powerful. We 
proved it in our acoustics laboratory. 

It's their special construction. Each speaker 
cabinet is sealed. And the cone of each 10" 
woofer is suspended by a flexible rubber casing. 
To give more clarity to bass tones. 

Our amplifier has 100 watts peak power. To 
handle everything from the depths of the 1812 
Overture to the heights of the Magic Flute. 

The turntable is so friction-free, it spins for 
nearly a minute after it's shut off. 

Our FM/AM and FM stereo tuner was com- 
puter-designed to pull in hard-to-get signals 
and separate crammed-together stations. 

But there's something more important. Each 
component in our VS 5000 system was pains- 
takingly matched for the best possible sound. 
We even designed and built them ourselves. 

See our matched component systems at your 
RCA dealer. They're matchless. 


New vibrations from an old master. 




For your nearest RCA dealer, call this Special number toll free 800-243-6000. (in Conn.. 800-942-0655) 
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and the game of Fischer vs. Spassky. Be- 
fore the game, Spassky was so keyed 
up that he was visibly trembling, chain- 
smoking and ref using to give autographs. 
Fischer seemed calmer, but away from 
the tournament he was as embattled as 
ever. One day he was discovered loping 
through the hotel hallways in his pj- 
jamas. It turned out he was searching 
for the source of some music that had 
awakened him at noon. "I'd like to rip 
all those hotel radios out of the wall," 
he said. 

Spassky had the advantage of the white 
men. which is roughly the equivalent of 
the serve in tennis. But Fischer pressed 
with a Gruenfeld Defense and rapidly 
assumed the initiative. Meanwhile, on 
the second board the game of Rcshevsky 
and Petrosian was quickly drawn. On 
the third board l used a classical Slav De- 
fense and had Lev Polugacvsky in trou- 
ble. but the Russian found a saving re- 
source in a difficult rook-and-pawn end- 
ing and split the point. And on the fourth 
board Russia's Ewlim Gellcr spurned a 
safe draw with Lombardy. The game be- 
came a comedy of errors with both sides 
blundering in a wild time scramble. Lom- 
bardy emerged with a winning position, 
but miscalculated and allowed the Rus- 
sian to escape with a draw. 

At the top board. Fischer decided to 
go all out to win. He rejected several 
drawing lines, but overreached himself 
in the process. Spassky, now nerveless, 
was unshaken, and on the 39th move 
Fischer resigned. This meant Russia had 
won the match 2/i - I Zi- The remaining 
rounds were an anticlimax. Russia 
inched into the lead, winding up in first 
place with 2714 points, followed by Hun- 
gary ( 26 Vi ), Y ugosla via ( 26 ). U .S. ( 24 Zi ). 
Czechoslovakia ( 23 * 4 ). West Germany 
( 22 ). Argentina (21 */£). Bulgaria ( 21 * 4 ), 
East Germany (19), Rumania < 1 8 Vi ). 
Canada ( 1 7 Vi >, Spain ( 16 ). "Our team 
played badly." Spassky said grimly. 

Fischer, who in all had won seven 
games, drawn five and lost one. was un- 
disturbed. "Spassky was lucky. “ he said. 
"Wait till next time.” If anyone else had 
said it the remark would have gone unno- 
ticed, but for Fischer to speak of a next 
time in a U.S. team match was an unprec- 
edented commitment to the future. His 
presence this year was not quite enough 
to end Russia's dominance of the chess 
Olympics. But it could be most important 
in terms of w hat it means to the future of 
Fischer himself. end 
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Maker’s 

-©Mark 

WHISKY 


it 

tastes 

expensive 

...and is. 


Made from an original old 
style sour mash recipe by 
Bill Samuels, fourth genera- 
tion Kentucky Distiller. 


Also available in Limited Edition 101 proof 


90 Proof • Star Hill Distilling Co. • Star Hill Farm, Lorelto, Kentucky 


SHERATON IN FRENCH LICK 

We have a great new 
golf pro at the 
French Lick- 
Sheraton. 

And a great new 
Golf Package. 

$ 2 750 s P 

The pro is genial Bob Rosburg, Ryder Cup player and recent win- 
ner of the Bing Crosby Pro-Am. The Golf Package Plan gives you 
unlimited golf on our two fine 18-hole courses, three meals a day 
including meal tax, gratuities, and an air-conditioned room includ- 
ing tax. all for just $27.50 per person daily, two in a room. You just 
can t afford to pass it up. 

Besides golf, we have FREE swimming, tennis, badminton, shuffle- 
board. horseshoes. croquet. dancing every evening. dance lessons, 
movies. Also available: horseback riding, skeet and trap, cycling. 
FREE parking.’FREE kids in room. And a playground 
for them. We even have an airstrip for private planes. ^ 

So come soon, won t you? For reservations see your & \ 

travel agent or call toll-tree: 800-325-3535. 

French Lick-Sheraton Hotel 







by GAEL GREENE 




The lady hiding behind that Coke at left 
is our author, a renowned restaurant crit- 
ic at whose approach lieadwailers would 
tremble — if they only knew what she 
looked like. But the secret of her success 
lies in anonymity; that way no chef can 
haute up the cuisine just for her. Still, a 
diet of all fancy food can tire a girl, so 
Gael set out recently to brave an unchart- 
ed area of our gastronomic civilisation: 
the sport s-oriented restaurant. Here is 
her candid critique , written right from 
the heart{burn), on how America eats. 





In ihc grand old tradition of American 
capitalism, a man once trained for a ca- 
reer in high finance by attending Yale, 
Princeton and the Harvard Business 
School. Today he preps with the Kan- 
sas City Chiefs. As a result, aging pro- 
fessional athletes who once faded away 
into low-income oblivion now plow their 
loot into real estate, blue chips, employ- 
ment agencies, cleaning plants and — the 
hottest new' commodity of them all — 
fried chicken. 

What is it about a batter-dipped thigh 
that lures them? Well, primarily, the 
chance to get rich. 

Serious students of big money figure 
that this new sports star-a//»-executive 
has been created by an era of elephan- 


tine bonuses and soaring salaries, which 
in turn was created by a sports-crazy pop- 
ulace. Then. too. more and more pro- 
fessional athletes are college educated — 
a new breed of thinking muscle, men 
with one eye on the ball and the other 
on their stock portfolios. Actually, if I 
may be candid and not unkind, today's 
big-leaguer need not be a cerebral heavy- 
weight to hit the upper tax brackets. 
All he needs is scoring clout — and. ul- 
timately. the high-priced services of a 
cunning and devoted financial adviser. 
The star racks up the points. His mon- 
ey coach lines up the promising finan- 
cial plays. 

Then one day coach tells star that 
fried chicken is a glamour investment. 


Buy a hot plate. Frame a dozen huge ac- 
tion-color portraits to grace the walls. 
Wrap the premises in neon, vinyl, a few 
hundred feet of Formica and stainless 
steel. Throw in a couple of chickens. 
Voila! Our hero is in business. 

Understand now, the athlete-restau- 
rateur is not a sudden, entirely new, phe- 
nomenon. There were pioneers in the 
game. Jack Dempsey has been feeding 
provincial Broadway strollers for dec- 
ades. It seems like forever. Manero’s is 
an established name in steaks, and Tony, 
the 1936 National Open golf champ, still 
plays the host at his Greenwich, Conn, 
outpost for carnivores. For years the 
late Lefty O'Doul welcomed oldtime 
ballplayers and tourists to his San Fran- 
cisco bar at 333 Geary Street — a loca- 
tion he admired because it was the clos- 
est available to his lifetime batting av- 
erage of .349. 

Possibly the booming appetite for gas- 
tronomic venture dates back to that his- 
toric day when some advertising wizard 
decided children would devour bits of 
soggy wheat if they were sold as the 
continued 



Girls in dingy jerseys. No. 12s, naturally. 


Foot!? Never mint/, you can score at the bar. 
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INDIGESTION continued 


"Breakfast of Champions.” The same 
impressionable prepubescent has now 
grown up, and the theory is that he ab- 
solutely will not be able to resist a stuffed 
shrimp, fat-fried in the name of Broad- 
way Joe Namath. 

Thus, equipped with a little bit of fame 
and a lot of example, athletes are rush- 
ing into the feed business. They are deal- 
ing in all sorts of more or less edible 
exotica, from catfish to escargots, to root- 
beer slush and burritos (which are Mex- 
ican hot dogs and therefore may or may 
not be small burros as one might imag- 
ine). Across the map, sports-world he- 
roes are tied up in bars, pizza parlors, 
posh private clubs, superburger stands 
and carry-out kitchens. Where expertise 
is lacking, confidence rules. As New 
York Jet Gerry Philbin enthuses, "Lis- 
ten, I know all about restaurants. I've 
been eating in them all my life.” 

Of course, few members of this grow- 
ing lineup of athlete-restaurateurs ac- 
tually get back into the kitchen to pit 
the avocados or stuff those shrimp — al- 


though former Defensive Back Brady 
Keys insists that he personally dipped 
and breaded and experimented with spic- 
es while seeking the exact formula for 
his All-Pro Chicken. (All-Pro Chicken, 
now there is a sturdy name. Can't you 
just see those drumsticks bulging with 
tasty muscles'.) And San Francisco War- 
rior Jerry Lucas claims, "I did every- 
thing from cooking to writing the man- 
uals" for his Beef ‘N’ Shakes empire. 

Some athletes merely lend their names 
for a price. For a weekly fee, pro golf- 
er Frank Beard blesses Kentucky Fried 
Chicken. That's old Colonel Sanders 
himself tattooed on Beard's golf bag. 
Visibility and contact- -what politicians 
call pressing the flesh — is a must. Red- 
skin Defensive Hnd Bill Briggs pulled 
off his shoulder pads and got into a 
gold ruffled shirt and tux to greet 
guests at The Bridge, a rococo supper 
club he was involved with in Washington. 
Ben Davidson, the mustachioed Oakland 
Raider, shows up regularly at his Big 
Ben's Handle Bar in Hayward, Calif. 


Don Drysdalc can be seen champing 
on a big slab of beef in his Dugout. 
And Maury Wills often plunks the 
banjo in the five-piece band at his in- 
formal Pittsburgh boite. The Stolen 
Base. 

Enterprising athletes cater to soul as 
well as body. For SIO Chicago Black 
Hawk boosters get both dinner and a 
ticket to the hockey game from Stan Mi- 
kita’s plush suburban inn. Ex-pro wres- 
tler Stan Mayslack runs charter buses 
to the University of Minnesota football 
games from his Minneapolis bistro. The 
Washington Redskins' Marlin McKeev- 
cr runs the Trojan Barrel near USC and 
sponsors boozy round trips to Tijuana 
for the bullfights. Old-fashioned melo- 
drama, German oompah bands, even 
rock music, are traditional with the Red 
Ram chain, a sentimental favorite in ex- 
Packer Jerry Kramer's bulging invest- 
ment portfolio. And at the Pearl Street 
Warehouse in Dallas there is pool and 
billiards and dancing, as well as food, 
plus the thrilling prospect that Joey 



Don't call them hors tl'oettvres. They're “kickoff*. 
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Heatherton, Co-Owner Lance Rentzel's 
wife, might stop by to frug. 

The national franchise boom has been 
a key force in the feverish growth of 
sports-world restaurant investment. The 
entire country has been on a franchise 
binge, in fact, spending an estimated S90 
billion a year on franchises keyed to ser- 
vices — such essentials of survival in this 
age of affluence as pet grooming, com- 
puter teaching, slimming and coiffing and 
the instant sizzle of tenderized steak. 
Hundreds of athletes are into pop food — 
buying franchises and selling franchises. 

That well-known literary figure, Kra- 
mer, is both a Red Ram restaurateur- 
franchiser (he owns a small share in the 
parent company) and a franchisee, with 
big stakes in Ames, Iowa and Oshkosh, 
Wis. saloons. Kramer, busily taping the 
third volume of his Green Bay Packer 
trilogy while jetting between Tulsa, Los 
Angeles and Oshkosh real-estate deals, 
is a sentimental investor. “I get into 
things l like," he confides, "like a div- 
ing operation in Louisiana, the archery 


business in Wisconsin— and food. Of 
course it is a high-risk business. My un- 
cle was in the bar business in Montana 
back in the silver-dollar days. Each night 
the bartender would throw the day's take 
at the ceiling. Whatever stuck up there 
belonged to the owner. There arc prob- 
lems in being an absentee owner. But 
franchising protects you.” 

Buying a franchise— for as little as 
SI 2,500 down — is a fast way to become 
one's own boss. For the nouveau riche 
athlete with cash on his hands it offers 
an established stake in the future. For 
blacks especially, franchises have seemed 
like a piece of instant capitalism. But 
for a black franchiser, the going also 
can be rough. In 1965 Keys decided fried 
chicken was hot, and in 1967 his All- 
Pro Chicken started with two fryers. But 
bank backing was elusive. Keys quit foot- 
ball. got a S250.000 Ford Foundation 
grant and another boost from the Small 
Business Administration and, finally, af- 
ter frustrating rejections. First National 
City Bank granted him the final, crucial 


loan to finance expansion. Now Keys 
has 16 units going, 15 more in the works, 
with both black and white athlete-in- 
vestors: Guard John Williams of the 
Colts, Pirate Outfielder Willie Stargcll, 
Roy Jefferson of the Colts. Wes Un- 
seld of the Bullets, Kansas City Chiefs 
Buck Buchanan, Otis Taylor and for- 
mer teammate Ernie Ladd, tennis star 
Arthur Ashe. 

The franchise industry, like everything 
else in the current economy, is being sub- 
jected to a major shakedown. While Joe 
DiMaggio is going into franchised spa- 
ghetti and the Eddie Arcaro Clubhouse 
chain is saddling up and taking off af- 
ter the fast burger trade and Willie 
Naulls, onetime Boston Celtic, has start- 
ed construction of Soulville, U.S.A. — 
to hawk ribs, beef and deep-fried fish in 
his own Los Angeles shopping center — 
other ventures are collapsing. Willie 
Mays has closed his Birmingham burg- 
er shop "for repairs” and Washington 
Redskin Quarterback Sonny Jurgensen 
is brooding over the untimely demise of 
continued 



INDIGESTION 


How to capture the best 
sounds a hunter can hear 


A portable Hitachi cassette tape recorder records music from 
any source, voices, sounds of a hunt, anything you choose. 

And then plays it or any pre-recorded cassette for you around 
the campfire, at home, wherever you want. (All this and no 
commercials!) 

Hitachi gives you the little extra. Examples: our TRQ-280, the 
slimmed-down portable with step-ahead features like 
"Levelmatic" recording. And our convertible TRQ-206, a stereo 
player/monaural recorder for unsurpassed sound in your car, 
outdoors on batteries, indoors on AC. 


5-Year Transistor Warranty*. Prices? As low as $29.95*. Look 
for the nearest Hitachi dealer. He’ll help you bag a big value. 



• Hitachi Nationwide Warranty: 5 years on 
transistors. 1 year on other parts. Free labor lor 
an entire year— not just 90 days. Carry-in 
service ... at Hitachi-authorized service 
centers and branches. 

• Suggested list price. For more facts 
about Hitachi surprise values, write: 

Hitachi Sales Corp. of America, Dept 
48-50 34th St., Long Island City, N.Y. 


his Taco Huddle in Landovcr. Md. Jer- 
ry Lucas has filed bankruptcy and sur- 
rendered his precious chopped-meat- 
and-thick-shake chain. And not even the 
enigmatic charm of Joe Nantath could 
stave off the sharp stock market plum- 
met of Broadway Joe's restaurant stock. 
In fact, a late bulletin from Wall Street 
last week said that Nantath was quit- 
ting as chairman and selling all his stock 
to an associate in the chain. 

Some blame the economy. 

I blame the corned beef. 

Spirits were high, for example, but 
the rye was stale and the beef was a 
bland bore the day I visited Broadway 
Jew's on the 79th Street Causeway in 
Miami. As a congenital food critic (born 
fussy) and now a professional restaurant 
reviewer, I set out to assess the cuisine 
and ambience of America's athlete- 
owned inns and eateries. Fortified with 
a flask of Gclusil and a few six-packs of 
Alka-Seltzer. I traveled thousands of 
miles on this gastronomic pilgrimage. 

At cavalier (I hope not fatal) risk to 
palate, spirit and corporeal tranquillity. 

I have sniffed and sipped and lasted and 
rated a sampling of these restaurants 
on a sliding scale. The Michelin guide, 
that French handbook of rating, awards 
stars, right? It is not for us. There arc Mi- 
chelin people who would pale and fall 
over in delicate faints at some of the 
places I've been, although, heaven 
knows, not all of them arc of such char- 
acter. But stars simply will not do. Per- 
haps the Order of the Golden Shoulder 
Pad? The Bronzed Bat? No. We shall 
rate the restaurants by that old familiar 
standard, the trophy. In fact, let's erase 
all thoughts of Michelin's rating system; 
we're talking about two different worlds. 
Instead, these trophies are permissively 
awarded in an old American way. tak- 
ing in such factors, in addition to the 
food, as atmosphere, entertainment and 
price. 

Here is the scale: four trophies sig- 
nify excellence, the top of the rating. 
An absence of trophies sounds the alarm 
of intestinal and esthetic despair. 

Don Drysdale's DUGOUT. 14032 Ox- 
sard. Van Nuys, Calif. 

The Dugout looks like just another 

coniinufd 




A conversion privilege 
is an option in a football game 

Isn’t it? 


We've fumbled our definition you switch from a temporary Want to know more? We can 

to make a point. kind of life insurance to a help. 


The point being that most 
people don’t know enough 
about life insurance. Which 
can cause a family to have too 
little life insurance, or not 
enough of the right kind. 

And that’s too bad, because 
life insurance really isn't that 
hard to understand. 


permanent plan without 
having to take a physical, fill 
out a lot of forms or buy a 
new policy. 

This way, you can buy 
inexpensive insurance early in 
life and then switch to more 
complete insurance when you 
can better afford it. 


We’re not in the business of 
selling life insurance. We're 
here to help you do a better 
job of buying it. By giving you 
information that can help you 
talk to an agent with more 
confidence than you may 
have right now. 



A conversion privilege, 
for instance, is really 
an option that lets vft 


The fact is, we have a 64-page 
booklet called Understanding 
Your Life insurance. The 
booklet is free. And it's 
filled with the simple ideas 
behind complicated-sounding 
terms like conversion 
privilege. 

So why not write to us and ask 
for a copy. We’ll mail it to 
you, fast. 

Institute of Life Insurance 

277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
Central source of information 
about life insurance 
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THE BUCKINGHAM CORPORATION, IMPORTERS • NEW ' 


DISTILLED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND • BLENDED 86 PROOF 


Only 1 American 
in 40 knows 
the taste of Cutty. 

Yet Cutty Sark is 
America’s No.1 Scotch. 


Cutty people know. 
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America's No. 1 Scotch. 


neighborhood bar and grill — dark and 
boozy, with a gas fire flickering on the 
hearth and a middlebrow jukebox. But 
the food can be surprisingly good, with 
excellent man-size sirloins for S6.50 and 
lean, meaty spareribs for S4.50, enough 
to stagger the average glutton. But on 
the ribs: ignore the sweet smoky sauce. 

Entrees, from S2.75 for ground sir- 
loin to S6.95 for lobster tails, come with 
a big baked potato, sour cream (25c 
extra), garlic-soused sourdough and a 
huge crisp salad. All this is served by 
Dodgerettcs, peppy cheerleader debbies 
in white vinyl cling boots and with pre- 
war ice-cream-cone bosoms. 

The colTee cup is bottomless, but the 
plastic-packaged, ice-crystal-riddled par- 
faits arc a disaster. The plat du jour at 
lunch changes daily — the summer special 
seems to be Polish ( Ron Perranoski ) ham 
on onion roll for 85c. Shrimp salad a la 
Maury Wills is SI. 25, and very Drys- 
dale martinis are 85c: very dry Drys- 
dale himself lopes through the dining 
room, signing autographs as the mood 
strikes. 

I give it 2% trophies. 

1 1 ! 

McKeever’s TROJAN BARREL, 3724 
South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles. 

California is the junk-food capital of 
the nation and the Trojan Barrel wins 
junk-food honors in both the sublime 
and slightly lethal divisions. The bacon 
and avocado sandwich is a gastronomic 
high at SI. 25. Basically a BLT on toast 
with mayo, plus slippery avocado 
chunks, it is served with a line potato 
salad of remarkable character. C hili Size, 
SI. 10. turns out to be a thick, spicy po- 
tage lopped with a gristly chopped-meat 
patty and that glutinous, orange insult 
to the nation’s name, American cheese. 
Even a junk-food addict might find this 
a bit of an overdose. But it was sheer in- 
spiration to deliver the steak sandwich, 
SI. 60, -on hunks of garlic bread. Alas, 
the meat is strictly summer-camp genre, 
flat and furiously tenderized. There are 
more conventional sandwiches, too, such 
as a top sirloin for S2.90, and chef's 
salad. Coffee tastes boiled. But there is 

continued 
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Marchant. 

We sell you what 
you need, 
not just what 
we have. 


When it comes to calculators we have 
24 different models. We make more than 
anybody else in the business. 

Which is why a Marchant calcu- 
lator is sold to you on the basis of need. 
Your need. Because we think you ought 
to have a calculator that fits you and 
your work. 

Perfectly. Not partly. 

If you need speed along with quiet, 
dependable operation, you need our 
Marchant'' Model 616. It's the first elec- 
tronic printer with all the features you 
need at a moderate price. It gives you 


the lightning speed of an electronic 
calculator combined with the accuracy 
of printed proof. 

If you need the most advanced elec- 
tronic calculator in the world, you need 
our Model 414. Trim in design, it is the 
first (and still the only) calculator with 
Super MOS technology. An electronic 
display calculator with a complete brain 
reduced to the size of a dime. 

And if you need a programmable 
calculator, you need our Model 1016 PR. 
It's an American made electronic 
calculator that combines programming. 


calculating, and printing in a compact 
desk-top machine. When combined with 
the IOTA-1 accessory unit, you can 
even record programs on magnetic tape 
for future use. 

These are only three examples of 
our made-to-measure calculator system. 
You can find out all about the other 21 
by asking your Marchant man. 

He knows what you need. 

SMITH CORONA MARCHANT 



Three of our calculators. We've got 21 more. 

Marchant. The First. 



Brut for Men. 

If you have 
any doubts 
about yourself, 
try 

something else. 



After shave, after shower, after anything. 
Brut by Fabergd. 


INDIGESTION fonllnued 

beer on draught, by the pitcher or glass. 
No desserts. “After our food no one 
ever wants any.” the waiter confided. 

The Barrel is a dim. primitive, slight- 
ly shabby campus hangout near USC, 
with tufted banquettes (not unlike Hol- 
lywood's status beanery, Chasen's) and 
a pool table. There is a monster bar- 
becue pit in the patio to cut the chill 
and cheer the crowd on big football 
weekends. Hosts Bill and Marvin Me- 
Kccvcr also run a bar-bus to Tijuana 
for the bullfights. 

I give it three trophies. 

iff 

Mickey Mantle's COUNTRY COOK- 
IN'. Irving, Texas. 

I have eaten Indian. Moroccan, Ar- 
menian. Balinese, Korean, Ukrainian 
and soul. But "country" is utterly for- 
eign to me. Old-fashioned chicken-fried 
steak for SI. 95 proved to be breaded 
beef frosted in cream sauce, "a real truck 
driver's dish,” my country-bred compan- 
ion assured me. “You've got to eat it 
fast before the gravy congeals.” But even 
his native palate faltered before Cousin 
Elviry Mantle's Country Chicken and 
Dumplin's, SI .25. 

Cousin Elviry claims 200 country 
gals hooked husbands with her recipe. 
Gentlemen, this dish is definitely grounds 
for divorce — raggedy shreds of chicken 
and thick noodles passing themselves 
off as dumplings in an eerily unnatural 
yellow broth. Better to stick with Un- 
cle Phineas' fried chicken. Or maybe 
Marshall Hczekiah Mantle's Catfish 
Fillets. Best of all is the chili, meaty 
and hot. at $1.25. The hot peach pie 
was a bit gucky, but the apple was good. 

There are waitresses in sneakers and 
pinafores, oilcloth napery. Depression 
glassware (you sip your cider from Ma- 
son jars), lots of blowups of Mickey 
around the walls. Sunday biscuits and 
cornpatch bread. And the menu makes 
the Mantle clan sound like Faulkner in- 
terpreted by Walt Disney. 

I give this minus one trophy. 



(Golly, maybe even lough Texans 


can’t take country cooking. A few weeks 
ago the franchisers, no doubt full of 
dumplings, shut down this place and an- 
other one in Dallas and reorganized the 
setup. From now on, starting in De- 
cember with a new place in Alabama, 
the chain is going to be called Mickey 
Mantle's and stress will be on steak. 
No more of that cornpatch bread rou- 
tine. Believe me, it’s all for the best.) 

PEARL STREET WAREHOUSE, 2609 
N. Pearl Street. Dallas. 

Cowboys Lance Rentzel and Ralph 
Neely hope to lure swinging Dallas to 
this 1890s warehouse with its pub, bil- 
liards room. South Sea Island Lounge, 
live entertainment and “continental cui- 
sine." Membership $50 a year, dues $15 
a month. 

There was a slightly tacky jitterbug 
crowd one night recently, with a few se- 
date football players and one lively sep- 
tuagenarian boogalooing with a bottle- 
blonde nymphet. Enter through the 
docking platform, past the foreman and 
stacks of barrels, crates and a coffin. 
Drinks arc served by leggy barflowers in 
dowdy mini-costumes and little else. And 
they are fast — two sips of your drink 
and they are poised to bring you an- 
other one. 

The kitchen is wildly erratic. A la 
carte entrees start at S3.75 for chicken 
breast vin Mane and run to $ 1 6 for a Cha- 
teaubriand for two. The fresh seafood 
is excellent, but the broiled lobster 
tail for $6.25 was tough. A steak, slight- 
ly tough, had line flavor and was 
rare, as ordered, for $5.50. Chicken 
Kiev, a boned, butter-filled breast, 
$4.25. was moist and good. Of the 
hors d’oeuvres, the mushrooms stuffed 
with crab meat were two lonely Lil- 
liputians at SI. 25. masked in a turgid, 
orange shroud. The same orange glop, 
checse-oricntcd, no doubt, was equally 
fatal to the au gratin potatoes at SI. 
The Warehouse tosses a fine salad, how- 
ever. for SI .25. serves beefsteak tomatoes 
in the dead of winter and offers fresh 
asparagus for SI in a respectable hol- 
landaise. The Irish coffee is reportedly 
“the best in Dallas," and fried straw- 
berries and strawberry cream sauce 
for $1.50 sounded ghastly but tasted 
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divine. The menu lists “assorted (Iambi 1 . " 
I.oosely translated, it means assorted 
flamings, I think. But it took con- 
siderable urging to persuade the captain 
to flame cherries jubilee for S2, a su- 
pcrproduction number requiring an 
incendiary specialist. 

Mrs. Rcntzcl, Joey Heathcrton. is on 
the club's board of directors. I'm not 
sure what that portends. 

For the Warehouse: 2 Vi trophies. 

tit 

Dizzy Dfan's BF.F.F AND BURGER, 
Pascagoula, Miss. 

All the way to Pascagoula just for 
fried catfish— only to learn that the cat- 
fish theme fell through at this pleasant 
brick and glass unit of Dizzy's "fran- 
chise opportunity of the year." 

The sandwich roster runs from rib eye- 
steak and corned beef at 99c through 
ham and cheese on rye for 94c, on to 
ham or beef at 89c, to what could be 
the junk-food triumph— the 29c chili 
dog. Corn on the cob, 29c, was steamed 
and grilled to a transparent mushincss. 
But the hamburgers seem to be grilled 
to order and come with a pleasant char- 
coal scent. The shakes arc good and 
sweet for 29p, but the fries, 20c, were 
soggy. 

Dizzy Dean, pictured with Ike and Ar- 
lene Francis and OF Diz in color, make 
up the decor. 

I give it two trophies. 

t i 

Gino CaPPELLETTI's THE POINT AF- 
TER, Copley Square, Boston. 

The Boston Patriot placckicker hosts 
what is clearly the obligatory mating 
scene for Boston's noncollegiate singles. 
By 10 p.m. they are four-deep around 
the piano bar, conning each other over 
the sounds of progressive jazz. 

Food is not exactly uppermost in mat- 
ing minds. But, gradually, a few prag- 
matic souls drift back to the red womb 
of a dining room to wade through the 
sports-jargon-larded menu. Too bad the 
kitchen is not as imaginative. Stick to 


lobster, fresh seafood or steak and you 
will eat reasonably well. Entrees take 
off at S3. 95 for chopped sirloin to S8.95 
for baked stuffed lobster. The usual pro- 
sciutto with melon costs SI. 50. Onion 
soup, with melted cheese on a huge float- 
ing crouton three inches by three, costs 
a mere 75c. Two of the four shrimp in 
the SI. 95 "cocktail supreme" weren't 
cleaned. Boiled lobster, S8.95, was a ten- 
der. gargantuan creature. Steak Gino at 
S7.95 was a good slab of tender sirloin 
with wine, mushrooms and green pep- 
pers. The loo is coyly labeled ‘’Boys' 
Locker Room." There is a locker room 
for girls, too. 

F'or Gino: two trophies. 

It 

G I NO’S, East Orange, N.J. 

This fast-mushrooming chain, owned 
and operated by ex-Baltimore Colts 
Gino Marchetti and Alan Amechc. 
has now reached to 270 units up and 
down the Eastern third of the country- 
all in less than a year. It is easy to 
see why: Gino's is as good as the best 
of the fast-food hamburger-fries-shakes 
self-serveries. Giant is the key. Gino's 
hard-sells giant: giant hamburger, giant 
shake, giant fries. Makes you want to 
weep rather than settle for the chintzy 
standard size. Prices are competitive 
with McDonald’s, with this plus: Gino’s 
also features Kentucky Colonel fried 
chicken, the Cadillac of computer- 
cooked chicken. You either love or 
loathe this pop-food underrcach. The 
East Orange Gino's gels a feverish 
play from neighborhood prepubescents. 

This is a three-trophy place. 

i t i 

BROADWAY JOE'S, 79tii Street 
Causeway, Miami. 

Joe Namath had better make it in 
the movies because, so far. his indul- 
gence of our more basic appetites is pret- 
ty dismal. If the Miami unit is any sam- 
ple, some unforgivable gastronomic sins 
arc being committed in Joe's name. Even 
the countergirls in their clingy green and 
continued 
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Brut 

Deodorant 
for Men. 

You won’t have 
any doubts 
about yourself 



Get more deodorant in your deodorant. 
Plus the great smell of Brut by Faberge. 
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"Really. I've tried just about every Bourbon there Is. 


The answer is 
Yellowstone. 



When guests arrive, make sure 
Yellowstone's on hand. 

No other Bourbon comes through 
as spirited in mixed drinks or as smooth 
over the rocks. 

The reason? Yellowstone is the 
only Bourbon in the World smoothed 
by the Mellow-Mash* process. 

It gives Yellowstone a taste that's 
noticeably smoother. A taste no 
other Bourbon can match. 
Partytime, anytime, the answer is 
Yellowstone. No question 
about it! 

Remember, Yellowstone is also 
available Bottled in Bond. 



Kentucky's No.1 Selling Bourbon. 

©Yellowstone Distillery Co., Louisville, Ky. 86 Proof, 90 Proof, & 100 Proof Bottled in Bond. 


white “No. 1 2“ jerseys are not up to Na- 
math’s supposed standards. And the girls 
are only slightly less stale than the ham- 
burger rolls. Surely the “genuine Jew- 
ish rye” must arrive by steamer from 
New York via the Cape of Good Hope. 
The architecture is pleasant enough and 
the quarterback burger. 65d, and foot- 
ball hero. 75c, are not bad. But the fried 
chicken is a dry. bland outrage. The 
stuffed shrimp were not stuffed. The tri- 
ple-decker burger boasted a rotten to- 
mato. And what is this'? Pink lemonade! 

Outside there is a revolving sign pic- 
turing Broadway Joe. It was on the blink 
when last I looked. Do not underestimate 
the symbolism. 

Strictly minus two trophies. 

Hi- ►#- 

Cassius Clay's CHAMPBURGER. 
6155 Northwest 17th Avenue, Liberty 
City, Miami. 

“We are the GREATEST," boasts the 
neon bull in boxing gloves just outside 
this self-service, fast-food eatery of the 
burger-fries-and-shakes school. The 
champburger. 53c, is a fine contender 
in the pop-food category. The fries are 
crisp and fresh. There is a swcct-as-a- 
Popsicle grape-and-orange soda drink 
for the popheads. plus excellent fried 
chicken, nicely spiced, juicy and crisp, 
from 85c for a "quick feast," to S4.50 
for 18 pieces of "delicious delight.” 

I give it two trophies. 

i i 

Johnny Unitas’ GOLDEN ARM, 
York Road Plaza, Baltimore. 

By far the best "serious" restaurant 
on this Tums-and-Alka-Seltzcr tour, the 
Golden Arm has warmth and spirit — 
plus some good Maryland specialties. 
Even so, it is worth, at best, only a non- 
taxing detour from one's schedule. There 
are salads, cold platters and sandw iches, 
SI. 05 to S2.60 at lunch. There is a mas- 
culine crowd at the unw inding hour and 
there are couples and he-man stags at 
dinner. Friends of host Unitas and Bob- 
by Boyd? Or was it ladies' bowling league 
night? Football murals panel the bar. 

continued 
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You can't wear black 
locks with everything. 


Black socks can ruin a guy’s image. 


Deep down inside you may be a cheery, colorful sort, but 
all anybody sees are your drab, colorless socks. 

That’s why we make Downy Touch in so many different 
colors. To give you plenty of opportunity to express your true self. 

And besides color, Downy Touch has other important things 
to recommend it. Like softness. Which comes from making Downy 
Touch in a combination of 75% Orion and 25% Expando Nylon. 

And price. If you like everything else about Downy Touch, , 
the last thing we want to do is scare you away with the price. 


Downy Touch. Still only $1.50* 

Sizes 10 to 13. Also available in king size, 14-16. 

Esquire locks Downy Touch. 




Worldwide Distributors: Fromm and Sichel. Inc.. San Francisco. Calif. Brandy 80 Proof. 



The aging cellars of the old stone winery. 

The Christian Brothers, Napa Valley. California 

“A more careful choice of grapes 
and casks gives every sip of this aged 
brandy its smoother; mellower qualify.” 


&S-C- 

I Cellarmaster 
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There is a stunning oil portrait of old 
No. 19 from the fullback’s view. And 
the dinner menu is the inevitable mat- 
ing of football jargon with modestly am- 
bitious gastronomy. In ’’the Lineup” 
entrees run from S3. 95 up. For the 
"Kickoff” there are fat. garlicky snails, 
SI. 95. or an enormous serving of sweet, 
fresh crab for SI. 75. Clams casino, $2, 
are baked with pimento, green-pepper 
bits and bacon. The house tosses a su- 
per Caesar salad for SI. 35, and the bread- 
basket is a genuine triumph, with crusty 
pumpernickel twist. Best of the crab en- 
trees: all back tin lump crab-cakes. S3. 95. 
Both the imperial crab in the shell and 
the stuffed Chesapeake Bay rockfish arc 
draped in the same fluffy mayonnaise- 
and-egg topping, a bit overjcllcd. Fried 
eggplant fingers are a fine (light from 
the usual vegetable cliche. Our waitress' 
waddle was not too chic — but she did a 
cool sommelier performance with the 
Piesportcr Riesling. 

This is a three-trophy spot. 

i i t 

ALL-PRO CHICKEN. 125th Street 
and Lenox Avenue, New York City. 

Black capitalism and crispy fried 
chicken are now the consuming passions 
of Brady Keys, once with the Pittsburgh 
Stcclcrs, then the Vikings and, finally, 
i he St. Louis Cardinals. In Harlem it 
is both carry out or cat it here in a store- 
front papered with sports picture blow- 
ups. Prices range from 99c for the 
All-Pro snack pack with roll and fries, 
to S5.98 for a 2 1 -piece bucketful. All 
plus cole slaw or potato salad, 20c or 
50<5. 

Oh, say. I Yi trophies. 

M 

These are the ratings of an intrepid 
taster with a weakness for junk food. 
Hut it takes cast-iron insides to show gas- 
tronomic loyalty to many of these ath- 
letes. A few arc serious hosts and pre- 
side over reasonably edible feasts. But 
loo many of them are strictly out of 
their league. end 



4KT and the STAGE 


HARDWARE ^GENERAL STORE 


Write for our new Style Folder SI705 and the 
name of your nearest Nettleton dealer. A good 
booklet to have ... a good man to know. 


A. E. NETTIETON CO.. SYRACUSE. 


13203 


country hams and walking sticks. For 
a catalog full of these items, just send 


Super Slipon 
with Flexibility Gap 

Just the spark to light up your new cool weather 
outfits. A slipon that doesn't look like one, thanks to 
a cleverly designed leather covered stretch 
panel on the inboard side. Result: a fashionable 
two-tone shoe with trim, snug fit. 

Good looking and perfectly 

comfortable whether your feet 

are in action or at rest. I 


Ultra soft uppers 
in hand antiqued 
Spanish Gold 
with black. 
About $44. 




If Field & Stream’s 
aroma doesn’t 
remind you of a 
great autumn day 
...you’re catching 
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. .and we went for a walk 
on the beach and there was a full moon 
over the Caribbean 
and that year and a half of saving 
really seemed worth it. 

Then Bob lost our money.” 



T he slawsons were careful 
planners. Except in one 
respect. They took their money in 
cash — $420 — instead of American 
Express Travelers Cheques. 

The sad result: they had to come 
home eleven days early. 


The money could have been lost 
anywhere — dancing, watching 
the tropical moon, or strolling 
along that beautiful beach. But 
the fact was they were broke. So 
home they went, sadder but wiser. 

It didn’t have to happen. 

Suppose Bob had lost American 
Express Travelers Cheques 
instead of cash. Then he could 
have gone to the local American 
Express office or representative 
— we’re all over the world — and 
got his missing Cheques replaced. 
Result — one vacation rescued. 

Even on weekends and holidays in 
the U.S., American Express can 
arrange an emergency refund up 
to $100 to tide you over. (Just call 
Western Union Operator 25.) 


Only American Express gives 
refunds 365 days a year. 

Our Cheques are good everywhere 
— at restaurants, hotels, motels, 
gas stations, nightclubs, stores — 
both here and abroad. 


You can get American Express 
Travelers Cheques where 



American Express Travelers ( 'heques — 
the money you can’ I really lose. 


you bank for just l<t for every 
dollar’s worth. 

Which means that for $4.20, 
one hard-saving couple 
could have spared themselves 
a whole lot of grief. 


American Express TYavelers Cheques 

AMERICAN EXPRESS 


FOR PEOPLE WHO TRAVEL 
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YESTERDAY 


The Wildest Fastball Ever 

Steve Dalkowski’s pitches didn’t rip through the air, they appeared 
under mystified Ted Williams' chin as if by magic by PAT JORDAN 


O n May 7, 1966, shortly after his re- 
lease from baseball. The Sporting 
News carried a blurred, seven-year-eld 
photograph of one Stephen Louis Dal- 
kowski, along with a brief story that 
was headlined: living legend released. 
It began, “Steve Dalkowski, a baseball 
legend in his own time, apparently has 
thrown his last professional pitch.” The 
description was not hyperbolic. Despite 
the fact that he never pitched an inning 
in the major leagues, few people in or- 
ganized baseball at that time had not 
heard of Steve Dalkowski. 

The legend began 10 years before, on 
a hot spring day in Miami, Fla., when 
Dalkowski was pitching batting practice 
for the Baltimore Orioles before an ex- 
hibition game with the Red Sox. Ac- 
cording to several guys who were there. 
Ted Williams was watching curiously 
from behind the batting cage. After a 
few minutes Williams picked up a bat 
and stepped into the cage. Reporters and 
players moved quickly closer to see this 
classic confrontation. Williams took 
three level, disciplined practice swings, 
cocked his bat, and motioned with his 
head for Dalkowski to deliver the ball. 
Dalkowski went into his spare pump, 
his right leg rising a few inches ofT the 
ground, his left arm pulling back and 
then (licking out from the side of his 
body like an attacking cobra. The ball 
did not rip through the air like most fast- 
balls, but seemed to appear suddenly 
and silently in the catcher's glove. 

The catcher held the ball for a few sec- 
onds a few inches under Williams' chin. 
Williams looked back at it, then at Dal- 
kowski, squinting at him from the 
mound, and then he dropped his bat 
and stepped out of the cage. The writ- 
ers immediately asked Williams how fast 
Steve Dalkowski really was. Williams, 
whose eyes were said to be so sharp 
that he could count the stitches on a base- 
ball as it rotated toward the plate, told 
them he had not seen the pitch, that 
Steve Dalkowski was the fastest pitcher 
he ever faced and that he would be 
damned if he would ever face him again 
if he could help it. 

Ted Williams was not the only base- 
ball authority awed by Dalkowski's 
speed. Paul Richards, Harry Brccheen, 
Earl Weaver and just about anyone who 
had ever seen him throw claimed he was 
faster than Johnson or Feller or any of 


the fabled oldtimers. The Orioles, who 
owned Dalkowski from 1957 to 1965, 
once sent him to the Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds, where they used Army equip- 
ment to test the speed of his fastball. 
The machine clocked it at 93.5 mph, 
about 5 mph slower than Bob Feller's, 
which was clocked on similar equipment. 
But Feller had thrown his fastball from 
a high mound, which added 5 to 8 mph 
to its speed, and Dalkowski had thrown 
his from level ground. Also, Dalkowski 
had pitched a game the day before, which 
it was estimated knocked off another 5 
to 10 mph. Finally, Dalkowski was lit- 
erally exhausted by the time the ma- 
chine clocked his pitch because he had 
thrown for 40 minutes beforehand, just 
trying to get a fastball within range of 
the device. All things considered, it was 
assumed conservatively that Dalkowski, 
when right, could throw a baseball at 
well over 105 mph. 

His problem at Aberdeen was typ- 
ical. His wildness was chronic and in- 
curable. In nine years of minor league 
pitching he walked 1 ,354 batters in 995 
innings. He struck out 1.396. In his last 
year of high school Dalkowski pitched 
a no-hitter in which he walked 18 bat- 
ters and fanned the same number. In 
1957 at Kingsport he led the Appalachian 
League with 129 walks, 39 wild pitches 
and 121 strikeouts in 62 innings. He 
once walked 21 batters in a Northern 
League game and in another he struck 
out 21 batters to lie a league record. In 
1960 Dalkowski set a California League 
record with 262 walks in 170 innings. 
He fanned the same number. In 1961 
he set a Northwest League record with 
196 walks in 103 innings while striking 
out 150 batters. 

Stories of Dalkowski's speed and w ild- 
ness passed from one minor league town 
to another. Inevitably, the stories out- 
grew the man, until it was no longer pos- 
sible to distinguish fact from fiction. But, 
no matter how embellished, one fact al- 
ways remained: Dalkowski struck out 


more batters and walked more batters 
per nine-inning game than any profes- 
sional pitcher in baseball history. 

It was because of his blinding speed 
that the Baltimore Orioles bore with him 
through eight years of frustration. Each 
year the Oriole management would try 
something new to discipline his talent. 
They made him throw fastballs at a 
wooden target. They made him throw 
on the sidelines until he was exhausted, 
under the assumption that once his live- 
ly arm was tired and his speed muted 
he could throw strikes. They bought him 
thick. Captain Video-type eyeglasses to 
correct his faulty 20-80 20-60 vision. 
They made him pitch balling practice 
every day for two straight weeks in the 
hope that facing a batter would help 
guide his pitches. And finally they made 
him throw from only 15 feet away from 
his catcher with the belief that once he 
threw strikes from that distance the dis- 
tance could be increased gradually to 
60 feet six inches, from where he would 
also throw strikes. 

Nothing doing. After 20 minutes 
throwing at a wooden target the target 
was in splinters. No matter how long 
he threw on the sidelines his arm never 
got tired. No matter how thick his glass- 
es were all they helped to do was fur- 
ther terrify already terrified batters. In 
the end all the experiments failed, chief- 
ly because if ever a man was truly pos- 
sessed by his talent it was Steve Dal- 
kowski. 

“When I signed Steve in 1957," said 
Baltimore Scout Frank McGowan, “he 
was a shy, introverted kid with abso- 
lutely no confidence. Even in high school 
he walked everybody. But we gave him 
a S4.000 bonus, the limit at the time, be- 
cause Harry Brccheen said he had the 
best arm he ever saw. Everyone knew it 
was a gamble, but we all thought it was 
worth it. 

“I feel there were three things in par- 
ticular that prevented Steve from mak- 
ing the big leagues. The first was that 
continued 
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Fastball continued 


boy he almost killed in Kingsport. He 
hit him in the side of the head with a fast- 
ball and the boy never played ball again. 
They say the kid was never quite right 
in the head afterward, either. 

"After that Steve was always terrified 
of hitting someone. One year Clyde King, 
his manager at Rochester, put a batter 
on each side of the plate and made Steve 
throw between them. He threw five or 
six strikes right down the middle. 

"Another reason why he didn't make 
it was that he was too easily led. He 
seemed always to be looking for some- 
one to follow, and in the minors he fol- 
lowed the wrong guys. One year we sent 
him to Pensacola to play under Lou Fitz- 
gerald. an easygoing oldtimer. And who 
do you think Steve got hooked up 
with?- Bo Belinsky and Steve Barber! I 
think Steve could have made it if he 
was ever led by the right guys. Once we 
put Harry Brecheen behind the mound 
to talk to him on every pitch. Steve threw 
nothing but strikes. But the minute Har- 


ry walked off. Steve was as wild as ever. 

“Finally. I think the Orioles made 
too much of a fuss over him. They were 
always billing him as the 'fastest pitch- 
er alive,’ and 1 think the publicity hurt 
him. Stuff like taking him to the Ab- 
erdeen Provi tg Grounds, and conduct- 
ing all those experiments. I think he 
would have been a lot better off if they 
just left him alone. . . 

But if Dalkowski failed to discipline 
himself and his talent, no one doubted 
his desire. He never took exception to 
the many experiments the Orioles per- 
formed with him. and Brecheen once 
said that if ever a man deserved to make 
the majors it was Dalkowski. There were 
many people close to Dalkowski who 
said that he suffered those experiments 
too good-naturedly; that he should have 
gotten angry and rebelled against them. 
But rather than become angry with all 
the interest in him. he seemed bewildered 
and confused by it. And no matter how 
many hours he worked in the distant bull- 


pens of Aberdeen, Kingsport and Pen- 
sacola. Dalkowski never really seemed 
a part of all those experiments. 

Then there was always the feeling that 
he never got angry enough for success. 
If he could only begrudge someone else's 
success; if he could only berate those 
with inferior talent who had surpassed 
him. it might inspire him to succeed. But 
all he ever said was that he hoped for his 
own success because he had carried his 
own uniform too long, and ridden the 
buses too often, and that. "I never really 
met a ballplayer 1 didn't like." 

By 1962 the Orioles, suddenly luxuriat- 
ing in an embarrassment of riches in the 
pitching department, became tired of 
Dalkowski. He was shipped to Elmira of 
the Class A Eastern League, with strong 
prospects of even further descent. But un- 
der Earl Weaver, Dalkowski began to 
throw strikes — relatively speaking, that 
is. For the first time in his career he 
walked fewer batters (114) than innings 
pitched (160), while still striking out a 


Announcing the 1971 Duster. 




The tale of Duster's 
gas economy and low 
maintenance bills. Or, how 
to succeed at savings without really 
trying. Duster’s standard engine is our 
rugged 198 cubic inch, 125 horsepower 
Six. It gives you great gas mileage and a little more 
power than other small cars’ smaller engines. 

And then there’s the maintenance story. 

We’ve made it easy for Duster owners 
who want to save money changing their 
own oil. replacing spark plugs, light 
bulbs, fuses, etc. etc. • 




Still small enough, 
still big enough. 

That’s the real success story 
behind Duster. Duster's small enough to slip into 

about % of a parking space. Vet it’s big enough to give you 
stability on the open highway. In other words, it can easily 
take on stop-and-go city traffic as well as freeway traffic 
Our small Duster seats five adults. Com- 
fortably. Other small economy cars seat five adults, too. 
Uncomfortably. And Duster has 15 cubic feet of 
useable trunk space. Or about three good- 
size suitcases more space than 
most sub-compacts. 


This is the story of how little Duster grew up to be a 
wonderful success. We first introduced the Duster 
as the best transportation bargain in America. It 
still is. And we built Duster to be the only 
small-enough-but-big-enough car in 
America. And it still is. This year's 
sales of our Duster/Valiant 
line are up over 200% from 
last year’s sales figures! 

And now, we present the 
1971 Duster. Still small 
enough. Still big enough. 


substantial number (192). He won seven 
games, lost 10, and posted a respectable 
3.04 ERA. He led the league in shutouts 
with six, and also completed eight of 19 
starts, the most of his career. 

“I felt that he had been given every 
tip on control that was ever known," 
said Weaver. "I knew there wasn’t any- 
thing I could tell him that he hadn’t 
heard 100 times before. So all I did was 
try to keep quiet." 

The next spring Dalkowski’s progress 
was the talk of the Orioles’ training 
camp. In one three-inning relief stint 
against the Dodgers he fanned five and 
gave up no hits or walks. After that, 
Harry Brecheen said that Dalkowski was 
just the sort of reliever the Orioles had 
been looking for. His prospects were def- 
initely bullish. Then in an exhibition 
game near the end of spring training, 
Dalkowski fielded a bunt and threw ofT- 
balance to first base. He got the runner, 
but also pinched a muscle in his elbow. 
He was never the same pitcher again. 


The Orioles shipped him to Rochester 
of the International League in the hopes 
that his arm might come around there. 
But he could pitch only 12 innings, and 
then 29 innings at Elmira, and for the 
first time his strikeout average slipped 
to less than one per inning. The fol- 
lowing season he started at Elmira and 
then drifted down to Stockton. In 1965 
he was sent to Tri-Cities of the Class B- 
caliber Northwest League, and finally 
in midseason the Orioles released him. 
The Los Angeles Angels picked him up 
and sent him to San Jose, but the fol- 
lowing spring the Angels gave him his 
unconditional release. 

Dalkowski drifted down to Mexico 
to play in the Mexican League in 1968, 
only to arrive just as a major hurricane 
disrupted the entire league. Steve final- 
ly returned to Stockton where he mar- 
ried a schoolteacher. He worked for a 
while in his mother-in-law's chain of pet 
shops then he divorced his wife and dis- 
appeared from sight. 


Steve Dalkowski’s real fame lies not 
in any list of statistics or legends but 
in all those low minor league towns 
like Wcllsvillc and Leesburg and Yak- 
ima and Stockton, where young players 
still struggle toward the major leagues. 
To these minor-leaguers Dalkowski al- 
ways symbolized every frustration and 
elation they had ever felt. His successes 
and failures were theirs and, though 
he failed, they looked with pride on 
that. too. Because his failure was not 
one of deficiency, but rather of excess. 
He was too fast. His ball moved too 
much. His talent was too superhuman. 
In a way. Dalkowski’s failure softened 
the grimness of their own possible fail- 
ure. It did not matter that he never 
won a major league game, or never be- 
came a star, or never even threw a sin- 
gle strike past ’led Williams. It mat- 
tered only that once, just once, Steve 
Dalkowski threw a fastball so hard 
that Ted Williams never even saw it. 
No one else could claim that. end 


A success story. 


Part of Duster's success lies in 
its range of options. Duster has over 50 different 
options you can choose from. That's part of its 
charm. You can add power brakes, ora 
tachometer, or Chrysler Corporation's 
exclusive Stereo 
Cassette Tape 
Player (you can • 
record with it— 
right from the 
radio), or bucket 
seats, air condition- 
ing, tinted glass, power 

steering, or more. corporation. 




The 71 Duster comes 
through with a whole lot of 
j) success for you. 


Duster's been very successful at winning 
friends and influencing people. The reason is simple: 
Duster is the car for the times. The kind of car people 
will be turning to in the Seventies. Over 1 75,000 car buyers 
thought so last year. And we expect more of the same kind of 
success in 1971 . Duster. Built and engineered with extra care. 
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Coming 
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At reputable stores everywhere. For one convenient to you write: Sharp Electronics Corporation, Paramus, New 


07652 


'corders, mmmm ' 
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CASSETTE. VK&M/ 

a button.JPOrd. 

“live". awfaco\o. 

PRESS Kfa TTON. PLAY 
IT BAOKOR PLAY 
PRERECORDED CASSETTES. 

IHpp A BUTTON. 

MM T POPS THE CASSETTE! 

GO PLACES. SHARP 
'Af OPERATES ON BUILT-IN 
f BATTERIES. OR ON YOUR 

CAR BATTERY (WITH OPTIONAL 
CIGARETTE LIGHTER ADAPTER). 
AT HOME, PLUG IN. THERE'S 
ONE JUST RIGHT FOR YOU- 
FROM OUR SIMPLEST (GREAT 
FOR STUDENTS) TO OUR 
MOST DELUXE WITH 


BUILT-IN FM/AM RADIO 
(GREAT FOR EVERYBODY). 

SHARP. DESIGNED FOR 
BUTTON PUSHERS. 
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Three anonymous experts 
name the tire they'd buy 
for themselves. 



"Among us, we've put in 25 years driving 
highway patrol cars. We've tried nearly every 
new tire that's come along. But these Lifesaver 
Radials— they're really different. 

"For one thing, the mileage is three or 
four times what we're used to getting. And the 
traction is unbelievable. Especially on wet 
roads. This is the tire we wanton duty and off." 

Before these state troopers could make 
their statement, we had to mask their faces 
and disguise their uniforms. Because neither a 
trooper nor his state can lend their names to 
any commercial product. But they know your 
life is riding on your tires, so they 
agreed to tell their story. 


The B.F. Goodrich Lifesaver Radials on their 
patrol cars are exactly the same tires you can 
buy. Of course, you'll seldom need the maxi- 
mum performance troopers need. But it's nice 
to know these tires can deliver it. 

Lifesavers are made a whole new way 
with Dynacor® Rayon Cord. So they corner 
better. Take curves better. Stop quicker. They 
handle better and run cooler at high speed than 
even our own fiberglass-belted tire. They're 
also 33% stronger and give 30% better mile- 
age . . . 40,000 miles or more. 

Lifesavers are the safest tires we’ve ever 
made. They're the tires your life 
should be riding on. 


The new BFG Lifesaver Radials. 

Your life should be riding on them. 



19 t h h ole the readers take over 


SOCIOLOGY AT SYRACUSE 

Sirs: 

We must commend Pat Putnam's objec- 
tiveness in his outline of the alleged racism 
on the Syracuse University football team 
{End of a Season at Syracuse, Sept. 28). How- 
ever, the record speaks for itself. The most 
acclaimed of Syracuse football players have 
been both black and coached by Schwartz- 
walder. Coach Ben is simply a victim of 
the times, in which, somehow, the author- 
ity and consequent decision-making of the 
head football coach have been confused with 
repression and discrimination. 

Gerald M. Oleszek 
Knowlton C. Foote 

Syracuse, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Your portrayal of Syracuse Coach Ben 
Schwartzwalder reveals more than a tough, 
uncompromising ex-major with knotty fore- 
arms and a hoary head. He is pictured wear- 
ing a shirt emblazoned with "S.U.A.D.,” 
presumably identifying him as a member of 
his school's athletic department. This makes 
him a teacher. Mr. Schwartzwalder is en- 
titled to his personal opinions about "Com- 
munists, draft dodgers, flag burners or peo- 
ple trying to destroy our country,” but as a 
teacher of young men in 1970 he must also 
be a sociologist. There is no room for peo- 
ple who "don't know what's happening any- 
more." 

Jock Stewart 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Sirs: 

Asa former varsity man at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, I believe that the imbroglio there 
has given a wrong image of the team, the 
coach and the school. Long before many 
other colleges let down the bars to black ath- 
letes, Syracuse was accepting them on the 
same basis as whites. Coach Schwartzwalder 
is no bigot. He is a tough disciplinarian 
and a firm believer in clean, hard football. 
Syracuse has a long tradition of good sports- 
manship. 1 hope that tradition will reassert 
itself. 

Paul Benjamin 

Schenectady 

LESSONS FROM FOOTBALL 

Sirs: 

Sandy Treadwell must have an abundance 
of romanticism and an equal share of stu- 
pidity to believe that a game of football 
could wipe out the memory of four need- 
less deaths at Kent State University, even 
for one moment (Not Such a Bad Scene at 
All, Sept. 28). 

Just ask those freaks who cheered ( jeered?) 
at the Kent Statc-Ohio game, and I'm sure 


they will tell you that one football victory 
or a million can't wipe out the bad scene at 
Kent State. 

Jim Finlayson 

Dearborn, Mich. 

Sirs: 

Many thanks for the fine article on Coach 
Dave Puddington of Kent State. After 
months of reading about Namath, Clay and 
other smoothies, it's refreshing to read about 
a good old-fashioned square. 

Mike Grady 

Overland Park, Kans. 

Sirs: 

As a native Oklahoman I grew up with 
two strong loves. One was for Okie pop- 
ulism, and most people would call me a rad- 
ical today. But my true fanaticism is di- 
rected toward the Oklahoma Sooners. 

My love of sports has helped me to see 
one thing clearly: the evils in this society 
are not created by evil people — only mis- 
guided ones. When Oklahoma is on the move 
and my heart is in my throat ( framed by 
my long hair), I feel a special kinship with 
all of my fellow Sooner fanatics, whether 
they be hard-hatted construction workers 
with mortar on their boots or bald-headed 
professors with mortarboard cover-ups. Sat- 
urday afternoons filled with football have 
made me realize that the only bombs I want 
to sec arc Jack Mildrcn's touchdown pass- 
es against Texas. 

John Effinger 

Los Angeles 

HARD FACTS 

Sirs: 

I was shocked and stunned upon reading 
your article on the Vikings-Chicfs game ( The 
Future Moves into the Past, Sept. 28). You 
say that old-fashioned hard-nosed football 
beat the Kansas City Chiefs. Let me re- 
mind you that old-fashioned hard-nosed 
football did not beat the Chiefs when it 
counted, nor did it beat the Jets when it 
counted. 

Furthermore, who is Viking Jim Vcllone 
trying to kid when he says, "What's the dif- 
ference between this game and the Super 
Bow l? Eight months. Eight months of think- 
ing.” I'll tell you what the difference is — 
S7.500 and a lot of fame! 

Bill St. Angelo 

Valley Stream, N.Y. 

FLYING HIGH 

Sirs: 

Your football “expert" ( College Football 
1970, Sept. 14) was certainly right about 
Air Force not treating its fans to last-sec- 
ond thrills. When a team is averaging more 


than 40 points per game, the good old fans 
arc exhausted by the end of the game. 

Donald J. Barrett 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

HARDSHIP CASES 

Sirs: 

In your comments in Scorecard (Sept. 
28) regarding the signing by the Denver 
Rockets of Spencer Haywood and Ralph 
Simpson, I noted a trace of condemnation 
of the Rockets for this alleged “campus raid- 
ing." You failed to emphasize that both Hay- 
wood and Simpson approached the Rockets, 
not the other way around. John McLendon, 
who coached the Rockets at the start of 
the 1969-70 season, had also coached Hay- 
wood for the '68 Olympics. And Simpson 
and Haywood were high-school buddies. 

The real problem is that professional 
sports have made no provision to handle 
hardship cases, athletes who have to help 
support families, go to school and play col- 
legiate athletics on small scholarship aids. 
A simple regulation could make it man- 
datory for an athlete who must delay his ed- 
ucation in order to make a livelihood to 
submit his name to the league commissioner. 
He could then be awarded to a team by a 
lottery-type drawing, provided the winning 
team made an appropriate offer. 

In the meantime, we are thrilled to have 
two potential superstars on our team. 

Sid Levy 

Denver 

SOFT SELL 

Sirs: 

It is very disappointing to me that the 
only coverage you could give the Amateur 
Softball Association of America's 38th 
men's 12” fast-pitch tournament was three 
lines in For the Record (Sept. 28). More 
than 28,000 teams compete for the distinc- 
tion of being national champion. 

It is unfortunate that your readers were 
unable to learn about the many exciting 
events that took place during the recent tour- 
nament. For instance, the Raybcstos Car- 
dinals of Stratford, Conn., who repeated as 
champions, are one of only a few teams in 
the history of this tournament to win back- 
to-back titles. Pitcher Bonnie Jones of the 
runner-up Detroit squad pitched a total of 
66 innings in one week ( including 26 in one 
day). This is an amazing feat in itself, and 
no major league baseball pitcher is that du- 
rable. And last but not least, my club, in 
its first year of national competition, was 
very fortunate to finish a respectable sixth. 
Jim Anixter 
Manager 

Anixter Bros. Softball Team 

Skokie, III. 
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© The Gillette Company. Boston, Men. 

Shaves time. 




This is the shave cream to 
use for that dreaded morning 
rush hour shave (when you shave 
faster than you should— without giving 
the lather enough time to really soak in). 

Why? Because it heats up right under your nose. And takes less time to soften tough 
whiskers than ordinary cold shave cream. Making it entirely possible for you to get a 
close, comfortable shave in the morning. And still catch the 7 :4 7. 


The Hot One-when you shave too fast for comfort. 





THE WORLD'S 
FINEST PADDLE 
COURT. 

REALLY? 

NO, REILLY. 

LEADERSHIP. Richard J. Reilly, Jr., 
Inc. builds more courts than all other 
companies combined. Nearly every 
major platform tennis championship 
in the past five years has been played 
on Reilly courts. 

QUALITY. Top grade materials, me- 
ticulous workmanship and innovative 
design. Examples, our exclusive thirty 
foot deck members, hinged snow 
boards reinforced with aluminum 
channels, an experimental all-alumi- 
num platform. 

FREE BROCHURE. If you. your club, 
your school, ski center, town recre- 
ational center or company are thinking 
of installing a platform tennis court, 
we'll be pleased to send you our bro- 
chure "The Game of Platform Tennis." 
It's free. Really. 

^ n 

j RJR 

' Richard J. Reilly. Jr., Inc. 

| 1002 High Ridge Road 
Stamford, Connecticut 06905 
I Telephone: (203) 329-0991 


Please send me your 
free brochure on one of America's 
fastest-growng winter sports, 
"The Game of Platform Tennis" 


(please print) 
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19TH HOLE continued 

IN DEFENSE 

Sirs: 

As a loyal Aspen resident I feel forced to 
comment on Roger Rapoport's article (An 
Explosion in a Boom Town, Sept 14). Many 
of the author's facts were wrong and near- 
ly all his statements suffered from gross ex- 
aggeration. Studio apartments can be found 
for as little as SI 10 a month- 8 x 36 trailers 
for SI 25 a month, not S200. The plan for the 
four-lane highway was canceled about a 
month ago. It is not being built. Develop- 
ment at Aspen-Wildcat has been nearly halt- 
ed due to the price of development itsell. An 
example of Rapoport's exaggeration: How 
can Aspen have its “Times Square aspects" 
when there is not one traffic light in the town? 
Jeep roads are not "jammed." Recently I 
traveled to Crested Butte by jeep and over the 
50 miles of rough mountain country we saw 
only one other jeep. 

Rapoport gets an **F" for reporting: how- 
ever, perhaps this negative article will have 
a positive effect on Aspen. Maybe it "ill dis- 
courage those interested in moving here per- 
manently. After all. who would want to come 
to “urban blight.'* “civic turmoil," “crime 
in the streets" and “people who arc angry 
enough to blow up quaint Dutch windmills"? 

Sandy BaRTutt 

Aspen, Colo. 

GOOD SHOW 

Sirs: 

Your article. Look, Mo, No Hands (Sept. 
14), on air circus flying was of special in- 
terest to me because 1 was publishing the 
Sheldon, Iowa San when we staged an an- 
nual air show in town back in the '30s. 
These shows were outstanding from the 
standpoint of attendance and talent for a 
city of only 3.680 population at that time. 
Bill Sweet was the master of ceremonies, 
along with a Portis hat salesman from South 
Dakota named Putnam, who was billed, by 
himself, as “Everlastingly at It Putt." 

Sweet could work the crowd to a high 
pitch with his feverish and frantic woik on 
his loudspeaker. Roscoe Turner was the fea- 
tured star, along with others whose names 
escape my memory. One of them flew an 
old biplane upside down and picked up a 
handkerchief from the turf, while Sweet 
screamed alarm all over the place. 

One year we invited a man named Lip- 
shie (spelling may not be accurate) who 
was supposed to have flown the first of- 
ficial airmail trip back in Ohio. He was so 
taken by our hospitality that he hung around 
for several days after the regular troupe had 
moved on to greener pastures. 

P. G. JaRnagin 

Storm Lake, Iowa 
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The-Comfort-Shirt 
from Sears. 

It eliminates 
the most 
pressing problem 
in a dress shirt. 


The most pressing problem with most 
no-iron shirts is pressing. Unless 
you don't mind pressing a wrinkle here 
and a pucker there. 
We mind. Which is why The-Comfort- 
Shirt is a Perma-Prest® dress shirt. 
It's a very exclusive Sears process 
where the 50% Fortrel® polyester, 
50% cotton fabric is permanently 
pressed and heat-set, after it's been 
made into a shirt. 
It's exactly the opposite of the process 
used in most other no-iron shirts. 
But it also happens to be why 
The-Comfort-Shirt doesn't have 
a pressing problem. 
The-Comfort-Shirt. In a choice of 
solid colors and stripes, cuff and collar 
styles, like the High Spread collar 
shown here. At most Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. stores, along with gotogether 
ties, and in the Catalog. Buy a few 
—they're always a great value 
at Sears low prices. 




Dont 

you 

wish 

springtime 

could last 
longer? 



